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RIGHT USE OF TIME. 


BY REV. FREEMAN YATES. 


Wa beg the reader not to turn away from 
this article because it is a common and hack- 
seyed theme, for the same is true of all sub- 
iests of practical inportance, And the mind 
isso constituted, and surrounded with so 
nany dissipating influences that such sub- 
jects are most likely to be over looked and 


frgotten unless brought often before the 
eye, Nor would we claim your attention 
by raising the expectation of finding any- 
thing new or startling, for our only object is 
todirect the mind into a train of thought 
which may result in some good resolutions 
jn respect to the most valuable trust commit- 
ied to an intelligent being. 

Every element in the human organism, 
paysical,mental and moral, plainly indicates 
that man was made to be active,—and obser- 
vation and experience assure us that all are 
al must be active. The body moves, the 
mind thinks, the heart feels, and this think- 
ing, feeling and action are fruitful in results 
whieh affect the interests of the agent and 
those around him, Does time hang heavily 
a your hands? Are you at a loss 
what todo? Do you look about you for 
sme means of ‘killing time ? This proves 
what we say, that you must do someting, 
and it proves further that you are not mak- 
ingaright useof tine. He who organized 
oar being has adapted us toa sphere of ac- 





tion which will give full play to our facul- 


ties,and designed that their exercise shall 
afford us satisfaction. To secure this result 
we must make a right use of our time, and 
to do this we must havea settled plan of 
action and follow it. 

There must be,first of alla definite object 
inview, Whenthe mariner leaves port 
with his well freighted ship, he has a dis- 
tinct point of destination. His chart and 
compass are constantly before him, and he 
makes the wind and tide subserve his pur- 
pose. No one thinks of launching his bark on 
the ocean merely to become the sport of the 
waves, to be governed by the caprice of cir- 
cumstances,—and yet that would be no 
more unwise than for a man tosiffer himself 
to float about in the world without any def- 
inite or fixed purpose to accomplish. Let 
the eye constantly rest on some object wor- 
thy of possessing or effecting, and let every 
plan and movement be made in reference to 
it, and time as it rolls oa will bring you 
nearer the desired haven. The pleasure of 
success will sweeten the passing hours, and 
time will be spent to so:ne purpose 

There must also be a systematic arrange- 
ment and disposition oftime. Ou: duties 
and relations are various and we are 80 con- 
stituted that we can do only one thing at 
atime. To make a right use ot time, 
therefore one must ascertain how much is de- 
manded for each duty, and be sure to attend 
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to it in its proper place. No man _ has ever} s cursed who does not work. Se 
accomplished much in the world who has | you and see if it is not so. 

acte| without a system, however good hs|%e improved enlightened, 
object, for he will constantly find one thing | ‘eading, study and conversation, sy 
aud nothing is} will make it better acquainted wit} 


Lh itgelf 


" 
The mind Wust 


educated, by 
interfering with another, o 
properly attended to, While on the other the world, the duty of life, and lifvs creat 
hand the systematic and punctual man is ef- | end. That reading and eonversatiog yy - 
fecting something every day, andis sure of} be chaste, elevated and practical That 
success in the end. Who has ever dist'n- | kind of literature which is only calculated 
guished himself asa scholar, a mechanic, a 
farmer, or a man of business, who has acted 
without a well formed and faithfully exceu- | Use of time. 
ted plin? Txke for example Elihu Burritt, |is far worse than wasted, beewuse they unis 
who has well earned the appellation of| the miud for the practical duties ot life, jy 
“Learned Blacksmith.’ The secret of hig | the young lady, who cries over an exciting 
He took vovel, any better prepared to : 


u 


to thrill and excite the Passions, can nore: 





have a place with those who make a fic 
Hours spent in such ym pat 


success was the right use of time. 
eight hours for meals rest and recreation, | With real sorrow? The reverse of this 4 


eight for work at his trade, and eight for true. O, it is a fearful use of time to write 
study. In this way he did as much man- print, sell or read such pernicious nonsense 
ual labor as most men, and at the same time 88 is vow flooding the land under the nam 


acquired an education such as but few of light reading. The right use of tine wil 


men of his age possess. Reid the biozra- exclude it all. 
phies of the great men of the world, wheth-' The meditations of the heart must be of 
er generals, scholars, divines or artists, and such a character as will elevate its aflections 
you will find they used time systemati- and guard it from the pcisonous minswa of 
cally. vice and folly. It isa mistaken notion that 
Time tust be used profitably. We have jt must become familiar with the dopey 
no time to be idle, no time for useless indul- and trappings of vice in order to hate and 
gences. Weaced rest and recreation, and ghun it. 
what time is needful for these is well spent.! To keep thyself pure, open not thineeves 
But the idler, who merely contrives to kill oy guch scenes. Thou hast no time fr 
time, has vo rest, and the mere pleasure jt. 
geeker has no profit. He who wastes need-| Time should beso used as to extend i 
less hours on his bed is always re Wess, and guration. He who makes a izht use of tine 
he who se¢cks unmeaning amusemerts for will be regular, sober aud temperate 
recreation leaves them weary aud miserable. | ‘his habits, thereby preserving and prot 
The body must be disciplined by daily ex-| | the health of body, mind and heart 
ercise, the mind by reading, conversation | may look for long life, while those wi 
and thought, and the heart by meditation.— | make a wicked use of time, are vivlatiog 
Rest may be enjoyed that shall invigorate the | the laws of health and longevity, and often 
faculties, and recieate without dissipation.— | will not live out half their days. You wil 
The exercise of the body must be had in| find exceptions in both classes, bat you 84 
some useful employment, which shall meet | satisty yourself, by a careful investigatics 
the wants of life and do good to others. In| that they areonly exceptious to 4 genera 
this way the two-fold obj-ct which Provi-| rule. 
dence designed in appointing that man| Does the eye of a young man 


rest on 


the fa- 


Look about 


should live “by the sweat of hia brow’’ i- 
avcomplish d. That was not a curse whic! 


allotted man to labor, but a blessing. He 





this page, who is forming plans for 
ture? We would say to him, select your & 
cupation, after consulting your fiieuds 
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rown ineliuati »ns and when itis decide: 
shat part you are to take on the theatre of 
ife, mark out your couse of action, adopt 
asvstematic plan, follow it every day, mak- 
ing your first offering to God, next to you 
fmily, and then to your business, taking 
wily and hourly eare of the body, mind and 
beat, and as sure ashistory is true, you 
yill bave no time to kill, no hours of restless 
nat—but peace, health and plenty. All 
jhis will resu't from a right use of time. 


WALKS ABOUT LIVERPOOL, 





Ove of the first things that strikes a stran- 
ger upon landing in Liverpool is the visibil- 
iy and ubiquity of governmen:. Govern- 
pent meets you on the dock, at the custom- 
house, on the corners of the streets, along 
the thoroughfares and in the park, at the 
nilway station, and on the pave of your ho- 
tel. It is not a government bristling with 
bayonets, and thr atening instant death fora 
word spoken, or a sign made'in ignorance or 
in disregard of its ordinances; it is a quiet, 
wofficious government, present to protect 
rather than to awe, to shield rather than to 
oppress, yet it is always there. It is a nice 
government, Very altentive to proprieties, al- 
ways appearing in white gloves and blue 
dress coat, with bright metal buttons, and 
wearing a stnooth, glossy hat, tipped with 
patent leather; it is a sleek, well-fed govern- 
nent, savoring of roast beef, plum pudding, 
and bitter ale; it is a complaisant, patroni- 
ting government when you catch it in a 
good humor, and ask a civil question ina 
deferential way, yet knowing how to be sur- 
lyand repulsive when you would make too 
familiar with its dignity—but it is an ever- 
present government, hovering silently but, 
visibly about the people, at their busiuess, 
intheir pleasures, on their journeys, during 
their worship and their rest. Wherever you 


ding, you liedown in its embrace, and 
vhen you awake at night you expect to see 
the same mechanical figure with glazed hat 
bright buttons, and white gloves, twiling 


Whether this visibility of government, this 

well officered and uniform police ever before 
the eye of the people, is preferable to an 
invisible but actual government, present 
when needed but not attracting notice to it- 
self, is a difficult problem for municipal au- 
thorities to decide. A Frenchman in New 
York, wondering at the absence of gens d’ 
armes, asked an American friend what should 
hinder a man from being knocked down and 
rubbed in Broadway in day-light; he was 
told to try, and see. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the stars of Broadway are tov vften un- 
der occultation when most their light is need- 
ed; but, visible or invisible, let govern- 
ment be actual. In New York, often, it is 
not only invisible, but impalpable. People 
here do not seem couscious of the presence 
of government so as to regard that presenee 
aga painful restraint, and strangers are far 
more comforted by the feeling of security it 
imparts, than they are embarrassed by its 
open and visible, though constant inspee- 
tiun. 


Liverpool is not a city of architectural 
magnificence, or of historical memorials ; it 
is simply a great emporium of commerce, 
made such without the natural advantages of 
New York, by the enterprise and munifi- 
cence of its merchants and citizens. Though 
dating back many centuries, having existed 
for eight hundred years under its present 
name, aud for more than six bun lred undera 
charter of incorporation by King Jobn, and 
though having a population of upwards of 
three hundred thousand, it has never been 
the see of a bishop, and has theretore never 
a tained to the dignity of a city, nor aceu- 
mulated ecclesiastical monuments iv the form 
of cathedrals, abbeys. and monasteries. It 
presents tu the eye of the visitor no venern- 
ble ruins of the past, but only the freshness, 
vigor, and growth of the present. And yet 
this stirring commercial town seems wedded 
to conservatism (is commeree always con- 
servative?) if we may judge by the returns 
of the late election, which were fivorable to 
the present ministry. The issue, however, 





its batou over your bed. 


did not turn so much upon Free Trade or 
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Protectivn as upon Popery or Anti-Popery, 
and certain incidental state-church interests. 
B-sides, Lord Derby hasa sort of hereditary 
claim upon the suffrages of Liverpool even 
on the score of bread-stuffS, since more than 
three centuries ago, Edwar.!, Earl of Derby, 
in this same town of Liverpool, kept two 
hundred and fifty citizens from his private 
purse, fed eighty aged persons twice a day, 
and all visitors three times a week, and pro- 
vided twenty-seven hundred with meat, 
drink, and money every Good Friday. In 
short, this noble and beneficent lord seems 
to have combined within himself all the 
modern inventions of alms-house, soup 
kitchen, model lodging house, and asylum 
for the relief of aged, indigent, and respect- 
able persons. 

Much as [ had heard and read of the docks 
of Liverpool, I never conceived of them 
rightly till T came to see that a dock is al- 
most a fae simile of a canal basin built along 
side the river, and fed from it at high-tide 
through a short canal with double locks. — 
For several miles the bank of the Mersey is 
walled up with massive masonry—the 
workmanship combining neatness with 
strength and durability—at intervals there 
are interstices in this wall through which the 
water flows into ship canals a few rods in 
length, which terminate in basins, each ca- 
pable of stowing ten, twenty, or thirty ves- 
sels, according to their tonnage; the canals 
and basins are walled up in the same neat 
and substantial manner, and on either side 
of the dock, whichis commonly parallel 
with the river ata distance of several feet 
from its line, is a broad, firm pavement, up- 
on which vessels discharge their cargo under 
cover of immen.e sheds or receiving houses, 
consisting of a simple roof supported by 
iron pillars ; here carts or trucks come to re- 
ceive or to discharge their loads, which work 
goes steadily on in rain or in sunshine—a 
necessary provision where rain is so frequent, 
so sudder, and so copivus. Of course a 
berth at the side of a dock is the most desi- 
rable, but the docks are often stowed with 
three or four rows of vessels, so that it is a 





mystery how they were ever got jn, and 
much more a mystery how they can ever be 
got out; yet | was assured by the portly 
government in blue coat, white gloves and 
glazed hat, of whom I made enquiry at sh, 
entrance, that a vessel is always got ont 
at the next tide after she is ready fix gi) ling 
The gates of the canal are opened abvat a 
hour before the flood-tide, and are close 
again before the tide begins to fall, aud thy 
the docks and basins are kept always f,]] y 
the highest water-mark of the river-w,]] fy 
the day, with the additional depth of dog 
excavation, making in all from eightoen tp 
twenty feet. Some of our American vessels 
however, draw too much water for the depth 
of the docks at an every-day tide, and ap 
consequently obliged to lie out on the tide 
till they can take advantage of : 
for the same reason they are sometimes kept 
in dock several days after they are ready fr 
sailing; and as ships that carry steerage 
passengers are obliged to pay ther a shillisg 
each per diem for each day’s detention after 
the time advertised for sailing, this some 
times makes a serious bill of costs, Jona 
than, however, is pretty apt to calculate his 
day of sailing by the tide-table in the alma- 
nac; while John, whose docks are bis pride 
will not admit that they are not deep enough 
for all legitimate commerce, but insists that 
Jonathan knew the depth of the docks when 
he built his ship, and if he is so greedy of 
gain as to increase the tonnage and the dif 
of his vessel, he deserves to be mulected x: 
cordingly. Good, innocent, 
John! The docks are beautifully lighted 
with gas, and around ibe whole area is bull 
a substantial wall, within which are located 
the several depots of the custoi-house, dis 
tributed along the docks for the couveuience 
of passengers, and freight landed ata dis 
tance from the main building. 
Apropos of the custom-house and its off- 
cers ; I found no cause of complaint for any 
vexatious delay, or officious intermedling. 
Being at the depot some time before the am 
val of the luggage from the ship, avd find- 
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shat 1 had that was dutiable—books fur 


bor gratuitous distribution among friends in 
Great Britain, and the like—(no tobacco, 
gouff or cigars!) and when the luggage came 
je oly examined it far enough to see its 

| correspondence with my description, 
and let it all pass iree—looking at some of 
the books ouly to express an opinion that 
they must be interesting. To the enquiry 
whether I had any letters, he was entirely 
satisfied by being referred to a package of 
yearly a hundred open letters of introduc- 
tion with permission to read them at his leis- 
we! The fact is, good nature commonly be- 
gels or evokes good uature everywhere, 


One fresh from New York is struck with 
the quiet and orderly transaction of business 
in Liverpool ; there is no hurry and drive in 
the streets, no jostling of omnibuses, carts, 
tricks, carriages, in inextricable confusion, 
with the shouting of drivers and the screams 
of women aud children; the donkeys jog 
peaceably along, and the elephantine horses 
move with measured tread. A Liverpool 
dmft horse would be aspecimen for Bar- 
num’s Museum ; high, broad-chested, solid, 
incapable of any motion faster than a walk ; 
but hehas need of all the muscle he exhibits, 
to drag the ponderous cart, six or eight feet 
by twelve, with wheels of six inch tire, to 
which he is attached. Such acart, laden 
with hogsheads or with cotton bales, and 
drawn slowly along by a beast of correspond- 
ing dimensions, whose solid tread seems to 
shake the very pavement under your feet, is, 
to say the least, as* majestic asacar drawn 
by an unwieldy elephact, and decidedly 
mere practical, Each car has attached to it 
in the rear, a ladder fastened by a hinge, 
which is used in loading and unloading, and 
Which servesalso to stay up the load when 
the truck is in motion. There is little street 
business doxe in Liverpool ; no piling up of 
boxes and bales to obstruct the pathway, no 
‘ougregating of buyers and sellers at the cor- 

of the streets ; but goods are stored in 
ware-houses six or seven stories 


‘cate reference in eastern travel, pamphlets 


ted walls—a huge stack of brick or stone, 
dingy and frowning, with narrow windows, 
and doors in every loft for the convenience 
of hoisting merchandize—built too upon 
streets so narrow that trucks must ebserve 
an order of ingress and of egress, like a 
crowd at the post-office, or like carriages at 
the operaor a fashiouable ball. Principal 
merchants and bankers frequently occupy 
quiet chambers in some house that looks ex- 
ternally as if built on purpose for seclusion 
from the business of the world. Yet in this 
quiet, steady way, business is transacted to 
the amount of many millions sterling. 

The population of Liverpool, like that of 
every great commercial town, is covtinually 
fluctuating. Men resort thither for wealth 
and retire when that object is attained, 
But meanwhile many provide themselves 
with stately mansions, or with beautiful sul- 
urban villas. These villas have a novel 
charm to an American eye. In the suburbs 
of Liverpool the rvads for miles are walled 
up on either side with stone overhung with 
shrubbery, or bounded by the dense, well- 
trimmed hedge of hawthorn, almost as im- 
pervious as stone to curious eyes, but hes 
and there through a gateway or av opening 
in the hedge, you catch a glimpse of a well- 
trimmed lawn, and a gardev arranged with 
the perfection of taste and blooming with 
flowers, in the bosom of which is planted 
the neat stone cottage with its ample veran- 
dah and well stocked grcen-house, and with 
every aspect of interual comfort and enjoy- 
ment. If through favor of a friend you gain 
admission to one of these secluded villas 
you will find everything about it the perfec- 
tion of neatness and good taste; the walks 
beautifully arranged of selectest pebbles or 
hardened into a compact pavement of grav- 
el ; the lawn close shaven by the almost 
weekly scythe, soft and dense as velvet, and 
wearing that deep, rich, unfading greev with 
which the perpetual moisture here clothes 
the face of nature; you will find plants and 
vegetables onder the highest culture, and ar- 
bored walks and cooling groves inviting you 





Ligh, and often built with fluted or castella- 


toa rest as satisfying as a listless mind and 
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feeble ir.me cou ¢ ave—ali this within balr 
an hour of the town—the Exchange, the 
Post Office and the docks. And the English- 
man bas such a place, vot for show but for 
enjoyment ; this is bis home, in which he se- 
cludes himself fom the world, which can 
only catch a distant glimpse of his comfort, 
through iron gateways and thick-set hedges, 

or over stone walls with a jagged coping, ad- 
monitory to all climbing gentry ; here En- 
glishman afier the day’s business takes his 
comfort; with his South Down, his sirloin, 
his ale, his sherry, and his port, or before the 
day begins, with his rolls and eggs, his tea 
and the 7imes. 

Liverpool has no one street that will com- 
pare with Broadway in extent or in general 
elegance, certainly none like it in “ noise and 
confusion!” Yetin Dale st., Lord st., and 
others, is n0 small show of spacious and el- 
egant shops, with choice and elegant wares, 
and some rows of these built of yellowish 
stone and with much architectural display. 
present a front not yet to be seen upon the 
proud thoroughfare of our great emporium, 
In other parts of the town there is quite ap 
old-fashioned, Boston air ; narrow, winding, 
hilly streets, with dull-looking houses, but 
very, very quiet, and very, very clean. The 
brick used in building is vastly inferior to 
our Philadelphia facing, being of a dirty 
brown or black color, and the houses are re- 
markably low “ between joints’”—~a_ three- 
story edifice with a door-way level with the 
street, not equaling the elevation of our as- 
piring two-story houses with their lofty 
stone steps. 

There are few public buildings in Liver- 
pool to attract attention. Of these the 
most consp cuous is the newly-finished St 

George’s Hall, with its long facade of pillars 
eight on either front, and sixteen on ei- 
ther side, the main entrance being surmoun- 
ted by a spirited bas-relief, and bearing the 
inscription, Legibus, Artibus, Conciliie. This 
building, standing upon an eminence of the 
town and in an open area, and constructed 
withal of a bright yellowish stone, isa Jand- 
mark to the stranger from almost every di- 


rection, For public meetings, and ior jy. 
divial and municipal purposes it offvs o,, of 
the noblest halls in Europe ; it is the angi, 
tectural pride of Liverpool. Di; rectly oppo. 
site to this is the railway station, with | tg 
collonnade front of sione, and hove car hoy . 
ses with iron arches interlaced with glag— 
a specimen of the palatial gr indeur aid oy 

bility with which the railway depots an 
constructed in this country. No ho el, how. 
ever, in Liverpool presents such ay jnyy, 
sing front as the Astor House, the as 
litan, or the St. Nicholas. 


Of Prince’s park I have already spokey, 
a private estate of several hundred acies 
apart by its owner as a public park, those. 
hancing the value of bis remaining ground 
There are many beautiful residences withjy 
the park itself, and all round about it are the 
beautiful villas, The sight of it nade ne 
long more than ever for that promised fag 
River reservation, and mourn move thay a. 
er the perversion of Brooklyn Heiglits fon 
a purpose for which it was so adwirbly 
adapted. 

But the docks are the glory of Liverpal 
These are extending farther and farthe ang 
the river, and on the opposite side of Burke» 
head where the works have beew long se 
pended through pecuniary embarasswet 
The corporation of the town well wuderstand 
that its prosperity depends upon the taciltie 
afforded to ships by this vast artiticial x 
bor. 

Of the churches of Liverpool | have ge 
ken sufficiently in a former let er. The Um 
tarians have here a most unique and cosy 
edifice of stone—in its architecture a puis 
to any but an ecclesioiogist-—but | ham 
opportunity of judging of their numenel 
strength or their social and moral posite 
I observed on the Sabbath that sir 
preaching was quite in vogue: though ita 
peared to be practised upon comparauirey 
small companies at the docks or ov i 
cab-stands. A better plan was thato!™ 
ligious lectures to the working-men “" 
tised for Sabbath evening in a large hall, § 





be delivered by some of the most euivell 
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winisters of 


dom. ‘ 
Parts of this great emporium are most 


ly sunk in vice ; there are places visible 
where pollution reigus ; but the stranger in 
general observes only cleanliness, quiet and 


suid prosperity —Rev. J. P. Thompson, in 
the Independent. 


en 


LIGHT LITERATURE. 


BY MISS ELIZA COOK, 


We livein an age of emancipation. The 
rule of thinking and acting which govern- 
ed our grandfathers have no dominion over 
us. The introduction of steam has made 
jifean almost perpetual motion, Thousands 
that for years had never strayed ten miles 
from their own home have been brought in- 
to full acquaintance “with the manners of 
many menand many citics. A steamboat, 
like Love has wings, or at least has paddles, 
which answer the same purpose, and cut 
trough space with equal celerity. The 
spread of energetic and universal excitement 
ia visible in all directions. The impulse ex- 
tends to all the social relations of life; friends 
living a hundred miles apart, and whose on- 
ly communication was through the post of- 
fice,now start off by railway, after a leisurely 
breakfast, :nd are ensconsed in the divin: 
room of their destination in good time fo: 
dinner, All this rapidity of movement ir 
fertile in consequence. The value of tim: 
is calculated by infinitesimal qualities. We 
are made tu see so ,cleurly the quantity ot 
business that may be dispatched in a give: 
period, andhow deeply the question of 
profit and loss may be effected by the loss 
ofa few precious moments, that every 
cause of delay becomes a tax upon our pa- 
tience. The adage that “which is deferred 
is not lost,” is clean swept from the register 
of experience, as being unsuited, as in truth 
it is, to the new law of locomotion. 

Ido not propuse at present to investigate 
the good or the evil of this mighty revolu- 








Liverpool aud of the king- 


tion. [tis of no use to philosephize; ror, were I 
to wear down my pen to the stuin),I should 
never mike the world one whit the wiser.— 
But theres ove result of this law of pro- 
gress well worth remarking. The race of 
deeply read scholars is fast disappearing ; I 
speak of that class which, in past times, 
consumed the midnight oil, readers who 
pored over the folios till sunrise, and whose 
lucubrations were said to smell of the lamp 
Now, is there anything surprising in this 
disappearance ? The Senssndaote of these 
hlack-lettered book worms are to be found 
now in the catalogue of les beaux esprits.— 
A few hours ona railway will enable them 
to join their friendsin a shooting party on 
the moors; or if they havea taste for foreign 
travel, acommodious and well-built steam- 
er will speed them within sight of the Py- 
ramids in lexstime than it would take to 
get through three octavo volumes. Who, 
having all this enjoyment in pe spective 
and a purse within reach of it,can be ex; ec- 
ted to sit down to hard study ? Such sel - 
sacrifice cannot reasonably be expected,— 
We must be cast in anew mould before it 
ean be looked for. 

In every rank, and in every occupation, 
light literature has become the order of the 
day. In all that we do, and in all that we 
leave undone, the expenditure of time is 
taken into the account. Book-knowledge 
is slow of acquirement; the great deman1 
is for that kind of knowledge which can be 
available in the every day business of life 
which enlarges our field of observation,and 
keeps our facultieson the alert. In these 
days, our intellectual food must be 
served up like pancakes, hot and hot. Week- 
ly journals, pamphlets, migazines, reviews; 
articles which have the cream of Jiterature 
on the surface, and may be easily skimmed 
—these are the commodities in demand. 

“Let us praise newspapers,” says Dr. 
Johnson. “One of the principal amuse- 
ments of the idler is to read the works of 
those minute historians, the writers of news, 
who, though contemptuously overlooked by 
the composers of bulky volumes, are y 
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necessary ina nation where much wealth 
produces much leisure, and one part of the 
people has nothing todo but observe the 
lifes and fortunes of the other.” 


HIGHER! 


Higher ! itis a word of noble meaning, 
the inspiration of all great deeds—the sym- 
pathetic chain that leads, link by link, the 
impassioned soul to “its zenith of glory, and 
holds its mysterious object standing and glit- 
tering among the stars. 

Higher! lisps the infant that clasps its 
parent’s knees, aud makes its feeble essay to 
rise from the floor—it is the first inspiration 
of childhood—to burst the narrow confines 
of the cradle, in which its sweetest moments 
have passed forever, 

Higher ! laughs the proud sehool-boy at 
his swing ; oras he climbs the tallest tree of 
the furest, that he may look down upon his 
leas adventurous companions with a flush of 
exultation, and abroad over the fields, the 
meadows, and his native village. He never 
saw so extended a prospect before. 

Higher ! earnestly breathes the student of 
philosophy aud nature; he has a host of 
rivals, but he must eclipse them all. The 
midnight oil burns dim, tut he finds light, 
knowledge in the lamps of heaven, and his 
soul is never weary when the last of them is 
hid behind the curtains of morning. 

And Higher! his voice thunders forth 
when the dignity of manhood has invested 
his form, and the multitude is listening with 
delight to his oracles burning with eloquence 
and ringing like true steel in the cause of 
freedom and the right. And when time has 
changed his locks to silver, and world-wide 
is his renown; when the maiden gathering 
flowers by the roadside, and the boy in the 
field, bow in reverence as he passes ; and the 


. spe Or a eae 
paler light, as if it would ever borroy Wines 
as 


and soar up high to heaven, leaving its to, 
ements to moulder amoug the laurels he ba. 
wound around it, for the never ending . lore 
to be reached only iu the presence of , 

" tue 
Most High. 





THE FEMALE HEART. 


There is nothing under heaven so deligjoys 
as the possession of pure, fresh, immutable 
affection. The most felicitous moment of 
man’s life—the most ecstatic of all his emp. 
tions and sympathies, is that in which he 
receives an avowal from the idol of his hea 
The springs of feeling, when in their you). 
ful purity, are fountains of unsealed and 
gushing tenderness—the spell that at ono» 
draws them forth is the mystic light of #). 
ture years and undying memory, Nothing 








|in life is so pure and devoted as a woway’s 


love. It matters not whether it be for a hus. 
band, or child, or sister, or brother, it js the 
same pure unquenchable flame, the same 
constant and immaculate glow of feeling 
whose undeniable touch-stone is trial, Jy 
but give her one token of love, ove kip! 
word, one gentle look, even if it be ami 
desolation and death, the feelings of that 
faithful heart will gush forth as a torrent in 
despite of every bond or mercenary tie 
More priceless than the gems of Goloon- 
da is the female heart, and more devoted thas 
the idolatry of Mecca is woman’s love 
There is no sordid view, or qualifying self- 
interest in the feeling. It is a principle and 
characteristic of her nature—a faculty ani 
infatuation which absorbs and concentrates 
all the fervor of her soul, and all the depths 
of her bosom. I would rather be the idol 
of one unsullied and urpracticed heart than 
the monarch of empires. I would rather 
possess the immaculate and impassioned 
devotion, of one high-souled and enthusias- 








peasant looks to him with honor—can he 
breathe forth from his heart the fond wish of 
the past ? 

Higher yet! he has reached the apex of 
earthly honor, yet his spirit burns as warm 





tic female than the sycophaptic fawning of 
millions. 





ta Reader, employ the abilities you pos 





as in early youth, though with a steadier and 


sess in diffusing useful knowledge. 
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—SENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


—_—_— 


BY T. W. LANPHIERD, A. M. 


Tus law of the intellectual, physical and 
moral world is progression. Unless moral 
powers be expanded'in unison with the intel- 
jectual, soviety not only cannot advance in 
improvement beyond a certain fixed point, 
but it caunot long remain at that point— 
It must descend, and rapidly too, the acclivi- 
ty which it has been long and laboriously 
dimbing. Thus it was with the proud na- 
tions of Greece and Rome, Fora time they 
successfully cultivated the mind, and made 
rapid and unprecedented advancement in 
the arts and sciences, but they touched not 
the heart. Hence their passions increased 
with the increasing means of gratification 
which science and art afforded, while their 
self-government decreased in consequence of 
their neglect of morals ; so that unbridled 
passion soon acquired the ascendancy, and 
they fell from the eminence which they had 
attained. Others devised means both for 
mental and moral improvement but gave 
their chief attention to the latter. Having 
thus laid the corner stone in intelligence and 
virtue they reared upon it the fair super- 
stricture which we now behold. The sun 
in his goings smiles not upon a more enlight- 
ened, virtuous and happy people than the 
descendants of the pilgrim, And if we but 
follow in the steps of our fathers and ad- 
vance in intellectual and moral culture, no 
human being can assign the point where our 
progression, in all that rendered society val- 
uable, will end, but we may be borne on- 
ward by the current till time shall be no 
longer. 

1. The philosopher, aided by the light 
which science has shed around him, has 
taught us that our world is accompanied by 
others which revolve around the sun as their 
common centre, and with wonderful exact- 
ness, has calculated their distances, their 
magnitudes, and the periods of their revolu- 
tion. He has bid us gaze onthe “ midnight 
gory” of the heavens and exultingly assured 





us thatevery twinkling stat which adorns 
the skies isa world of surpassing magnitude 
and beauty. But he has not pointed us to 
one of them as our future and eternal resi- 
dence. Ou the wings of fancy he may trav- 
el to the most distant star that rolls on in its 
glittering orbit in the regions of space, but 
he canuot trace the flight of the immortal 
spirit. 

Philosophy, assisted by art in her investi- 
gations, has almost anuihilaied space, and 
has brought distant worlds to view; but it 
has not given us one glimpse of the celestial 
city, whose walls are *jasper,”’ und whose 
streets aie “ gold.’’ Socrates and Plato, the 
wisest and the best of the Grecian philoso- 
phers, could only teach their followers, that 
“virtue is its own mward in the present 
vorld, and is entitled also to reward in the 
life to come.” But that reward they could 
not promise to their most devoted frienda— 
No wonder then that their efiurts were so 
feebly put forth, ard so feebly felt, 

The Bible removes the veil from futurity, 
and bids us behold the resting-places of the 
saints, and the abodes of the Jost. It clears 
up all mysteries, and harmonizes all the ap- 
parent discrepancies in the present state of 
things. As a code of morals, it fur excels 
all other codes which the world has seen.— 
It is comprebensive, minute, just and holy— 
hence, the sacred volume should be studied 
carefully, with diligence, aud we should 
avail ourselves of all aids to this study, as 
far as our means permit. Our studies must 
be attended with the business of recollection, 
prudence, and resolution. By recollection 1 
mean the culling over the substanceof what 
we have read or heard, considering the man- 
ner in which it was stated, the reasonings 
upon it, its agreement with truth and cur 
own experience, and the uses to which it is 
to beapplied. This critically done we may 
hope the sublime truth of literature and vir- 
tue will be deeply riveted in our minds, make 
an abiding impression upon our hearts, and 
have a mighty influence upon our tempers 
and practice. 

Prudence, will direct how we should pro- 
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cood in these meditations, what time is to be 
employed therein, and wuat assistance we 
may receive by discussions with men of 
kuowledge and virtue. It may sometimes 
be difficult to compose the min! to medita- 
tion, but it will not always be so, use will 
make it more and more easy, And as to 
memory, theugh it be not so retentive as we 
could wish, the inuring our minds to the 
practice I am recommending will greatly as- 
sist the memory, and then we are to remem- 
ber it is not words only, we are to recollect, 
but things. 

Knowledge always tends to enlighten the 
understanding and enlarge the mind. Look 
into our national legislature and you will 
find men of intelligence, possessing the pow- 
er of giants. Our enlightened community, 
has ascribed to Webster, Preston and others, 
a power mightier than the nod of earth’s 
proudest tyrant. Their eloquence reverber- 
ates through the halls of Congress, and thrills 
through the veins of a mighty people in ev- 
ery city and hamlet of our land. These, 
with other kindred spiriis in that group of 
shining talent, are stamping their image and 
superscription on this vast nation. They 
are master-spirits who are either strengthen- 
ing or weakening the great fabric of civil 
and religious liberty. 

4. Look into the several state legislatnres 
and you will see men of the same class st 
work, and accomplishing that work by the 
aid of similar instruments. 

Look at the popular lecturer upon every 
subject, literary, scientific and benevolent, 
and you w:.! find in them the same charac- 
teristics. Reader, how else can you account 
for the past and present popularity of the 
ehief magistrate of this commonwealth, who 
now stands on the proud eminence of fame, 
and whose voice is never heard in the lec- 
ture room or public assembly, but with ap- 
plause? Gifted by nature with peculiar tal- 
ents, he has undoubtedly labored untiringly 
in their cultivation, and thus has succeeded 

n obtaining a high place in the esteem of 
all the lovers of eloquence, as it consists in 


thought, expression and delivery. 





a 


Enter our conventions, societies and, 
ting clubs, search out the master-spi 


leba. 
rits who 
organize and sustain them. Call out their 
leaders, and listen to their harangues 
will be convinced that they have 
fucl fiom the same mine, fire fro. 
hearth. 

5. Look, also, into the sacred desk, and 
ascertain the peculiarities of those who eq). 


lect and retain the largest congrey: tions, and 


> You 
gathered 


the same 


who are instrumental in accomplishing the 
greatest amount of good. What gave to th 
late lamented Wilbur Fisk, A. M., his infy. 
ence over the hearts of his heagers—not opty 
over the poor, the ignorant, the favatie: }, buy 
also over the rich. the learned, the sobep 
minded? What magie power had he 
draw together vast multitudes in villace 
and cities, and even at the seat of the pa. 
tional government? It was not the power 
of piety alone, for many men 2s holy as hin. 
self, declared the word of life to smail and 
daily decreasing congregations. Aside from 
piety, to him was given the art of pleasing 
and this he cultivated by careful obser. 
tion, deep study and patient thought. ‘Thus 
was he the angel of rescuing mercy toa guil- 
ty world. Venerable man! he has fallen, but 
not ingloriously, for the laurels of victory 
were wreathed around his brow! He fell 
on classic ground, endeared to the pious stv- 
dent by his prayers and labors, and conse 
erated by the prayers and tears of tie 
church. 

Public men, of whatever profession, must 
be distinguished either for the strength, or 
for the beauty of their thoughts and expres» 
ions, if they would exert a deep and wide- 
spread influence. For proof of this position 
enter the parlor, the study, the reading ci 
ele and the Sabbath School, and ycu will bs 
convinced that those authors are especially 
esteemed who are distinguished either for 
the beauty or strength of the style in which 
they have clothed their thoughts. Hence 
the justly acquired celebrity of Watson's 
Baxter’s and Saurin’s works. Hail the same 
thoughts and sentiments which are contair 
ed in them, noble and deserving attention # 
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they jesuy, are, been feetly imbodied in 
words, is ic probable that these works would 
have been as extensively circulated as they 
now are? Could meu of weaker intellect 
and less “ patient thought”? have written in 
a style adapted to such sentiments? Why 
are the works of Mrs. Hemans and others so 
dear to the young an¢ the fair? Not merely 
because they are finely embossed and richly 
gilded, but because of the style in which 
they are written. That part of the com- 
munity that desire light reading, seek those 
authors who are distinguished for the beauty 
of their productions. They go in quest of 
beauty as the bee goes in quest of honey.— 
Wherever they find a flower, they cull it— 
That author, therefore, who can furnish the 
sweetest flowers, will be most courted and 
wost admired ; and if he derive them from 
the great sources of uncreated beauty, he 
may lead his readers to seek flowers that 
‘thornless grow,” in the green pastures, and 
beside the still waters of a “ better land.” 

6. Those works in which the genius of 
beauty and poetry reigns to captivate the 
the reader are generally sought by the fash- 
ionable. Have you never observed the effect 
which a well-written tale has produced up- 
on society—not only upon the young and 
sentimental, bu. also upon the old and sober- 
minded—and that too when the incidents of 
the story were not remarkalle, and would 
if stripped of their fairy dress, have passed 
unnoticed. The art of the writer and the 
beauty of his expressions attracted the atten- 
tion and thus opened unconsciously the gush- 
ing fountains of sensibility. 

Works of fiction are also a criterion by 
which we may estimate the state of the pub- 
lic mind. These are more generally read 
than any other class of writings, notwith- 
standing the innumerable evils of which 
they are frequently the cause, and for which 
their authors must be heid responsible. 

1. Novels of the present day are generally 
distinguished not for the mysteriousness 
of their heroes and heroines, nor for the 
magic of the plot, but for their historical 
sketches, for the beauty of their language, 
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and the eleyacce of their imagery, for their 
delineations of human character, and for 
their bold and spirit-stirring descriptions of 
the workings of human passion, 

8. Another requisite to be co :sidered for 
the possession of such a style as is adapted to 
the wants of (he age is—a knowledye of hu- 
man nature, 

If an individual wishes to produce a 
change in any given substance, he must first 
be well acquainted with its vature. Thus 
if a chemist would labor successfully in his 
laboratory, he must be well acquainted with 
the nature of the substances which he has 
collected together. ‘To influence men, is te 
sway them by means of their understand- 
ing, imagination or passions ; aud hence the 
necessity of obtaining akrowlelge of their 
faculties and passious, and the laws by 
which they are governed. Iu consequence 
of th's knowledge, writers and speakers of- 
ten surprise us by their correct delineation 
of human character, and their vivid repre- 
sentations of buman feelings. Those who 
desire to generally influence men, endeavor 
to acquire this kuowledge, and therefore pay 
strict attention to the exhibition of human 
character under all the varied circumstances 
in which men are placed. They behold with 
interest the actions of the infant, watch the 
schemes of youth, and scrutinize the riper 
plansof manhood. A partof the advantage 
derived from hi tory consists in the know]- 
edge of human nature which it conveys. 
History is a broad development of the hu- 
man heart. It reveals the actions of men 
under almost all possible circumstances, and 
shows us the motives which have apparently 
actuated them in the pursuit of their various 
objects. It exhibits the influence which 
circumstances, great and trivial, have bad 
upon their plans and actions, and shows the 
great effects which artful men and master- 
spirits have ever produced upon the world. 
It plainly illustrates and confirms that oft 
repeated remark “ Knowledge is power,” 

Rose, Nov. 8, 1852. 





In order to deserve a gvoiuiend, we 
must become ove. 
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For the Miscellany. 
“Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe!” ——~Bisne. 
Hold Thou me up! 
When the world’s ajiuring smile 
Would my easy heart beguile. 
From the calm simplicity 
Of its first deep trust in Thee— 
When her bright illusive ray 
Barthly hope sheds o'er my way, 
Tempting my weak soul to roam 
From the road that leadeth home, 
Home to Thee— 
So, by thy eustaining power 
Held in dark tempiation’s bour, 
From my own heart's fearful guile, 
From she tempter’s fatal wile, 
Safe shall I be. 
Hold Thou me up! 
If Prosperity should shed 
Her shiaiug favors on my head; 
And my earthly way be bright 
With her transieat, meteor light ;— 
Shou'd my heart one moment dare 
Its hopes to fix on things so fair, 
And turn its idolizing trust 
To the weak creatures of the dust, 
Forgetting that my joy, my bliss, 
Light, and life, and heppiness, 
Ave all from Thee— 
Bo, within; Thy ehelt’ring hard, 
Midst vain pleasure’s tempting band, 
Mi Ist the gilded snares§outspread 
Wheresoe'er my fect may tread, 
Safe shall I be. 
Hold Thou me up! 
If in darkness o'er my skios 
Sorrow’s sable clouds should rise ; 
If Adversity should fling 
Gall-drups from her heavy wing; 
And in every cup of bliss 
Wring the dregs’of bitterness— 
Tiil onJearth no place be left 
Where the soul so lone and reft 
Repose can see— 
So, midst care and ‘weariness, 
Bitter anguish and distress, 
And theJlone, heart-sick’ning woe, 
T aat from jbiiguted hope must flow, 
Safe slall I be. 


Hold Thou me up! 

When Daath's valley lone and dread 

I with trembling-footsteps"tread— 
Waen the soul, midst mortal strife, 
Liagering shal! look back on life, 
Fearful iv the chilling wave 

Of the unknown stream ‘o lave;— 
With time's dim!y distant shore 
Strangely blending mere aad more 





With Eternity— 
So, by Thy sustaining power 
Held in that lone trying hour," 
When the last, faint, fluttering breath 
Yields to the chill touch of death, 
Safe shall I be. 


Hold Thou me up! 
When the last loud trump, severe, 
Bids earth's slumbering millions hear— 
When the earth, and ovean dread 
Shall yield up their countless dead, 
What, in Judgment’s stern array, 
Living, shall appear that day— 
Oh! Redeemer who in death 
Didst for me yield up Thy breath, 

Shelter me !— 
Clothed in Thine own righteousness 
Let me stand before Thy face, 
Wearing nothing of mine own, 
Saved by Thee, and Thee alone— 

Safe shall I be. 

EMituia 
D , Novemberjsth, 1852. 





For the Miscellany. 
BLOODY RUN. 


BY T. Db. W. 


A little stream, about two miles above the city of 
Detroit, where in the war of the Conspiracy of Pon 
tiac, a party of English troops, were defeated by the 
Indians. Tradition saysthat the waters were dyed 
with blood, as they at present retain a murky hue. 

I sat beside thy flowing stream 
When the bright evening's sun, 

Declined unto the glowing West 
But shone on “ Bloody Run.” 

The scene was peaceful, all around 
The air was calm and still, 

All save the insects dro ring sound, 
Or rippling of the rill. 

No jar there was to break the calm 
Of that cool evening hour, 

And Nature scattered round my feet 
Her fragrance breathing pow’r. 


I lay beneath that old tree’s shade 
That rises high and tall, 

Above each grassy mound which marks, 
The silent water-fall. 

There by the time-worn bridge which spaus, 
Across thy noisy stream, 

Whose waters lulled my drowsy mind, 
To fall asleep and dream. 

Dream! What to dream of? 

= I've heard of oft before ; 

The legend of the Bioody Run, 
To dream of times of yore. 


Those old days 
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SE 
[dreamed I saw thy pretty brook 
And each surrounding hill, 

Eacompassed by the giant woods, 
Which then as now were still. 

It was asultry Summers’ eve, 
The sun declining slow, 

#Glow’d as does now on thy fair stream, 
Thy silent waters flow. 

Rolled onward and no wind to break 
The rushes quiet lay, 

And all was still and tranquil as 
This peaceful Summers’ day. 


But what noise thrills upon my ear ? 
A distand ringing sound, 

What does disturb the quiet here, 
When silence reigned around ? 

Ah! ’tis the merry fife and drum 
Which echoes through the air, 

The woods on every sid? resound 
And give it welcome there. 

Hark 'tisSapproaching nearer—now 
I hear the heavy tramp, 

Advancing squadrons fearless march, 

List to the war horse’ champ. 


I see their van appearing o’er 
The hill top, and the light, 

Gleams on each red coat joyfully, 
Shines on each musket bright. 

A gallant Band! behold them now, 
Deploying down the hill, 

Each foot obeys the sounding drum, 
The fifers note so shrill, 

Each heart is beating gladly, for— 
Their weary march is o'er, 

Each eye preparing to enjoy 
The boon of sleep, once more. 


Did [ say sleep ? yes sleep I meant, 
Asleep shall on them break— 

A sleep from whose encircling arms 
They never will awake. 

For hark ! what sound is that which burst 
Upon this peaceful dell, 

A yell, as ifit broke from out, 
The very depths of hell, 

'Tis, ringing through the dark, deep, dale, 
"Tis springing from ench tree, 

As if the fiends of war itself, 
Were set at liberty. 


An hundred fires are flashinz from— 
The tall grass which does grow 

Upon thy banks; th» war cries sound, 
Proclaims the white mans’ foe. 

They break ! they fall! each bullst sends 
Unto the English breast, 

With dendly aim the tidings to, 
Prepare for his last rest. 





They rally ! and pursue the foe, 

Revenge inepires each blade, 
Aad Indian, and whiteman joined, 

Till night ihe carnage stayed. 


But on thy bright fast flowing tide, 
Yes—on thy rippling flood, 

Imprinted are thy waters vet 
With red and white man’s b!eod. 

And when the weary traveler, 
Stoops down thy waves, te drink, 

He stops and jvoks, th. » pondering, 
He stays awhile to think, 

On the strange color of thy waves 
Which swiftly onward flow, 

His mind goes back to times t!int were, 
An hundred yeers ago. 

Derroir, Nov. 1852. 





MUSIC—A SKETCH. 
BY MRS. M. E. SMITH 

Why does music come with such a sooth- 
ing influence over the sonl? Why does it 80 
ealm the raging torrents of passion, chase 
dark shadows from the brow, and whisper 
words of conselation to the weary heart?—- 
We know not why, but it is even so. When 
the soul is overshadowed by clouds, or sunk 
in sin and sorrow, the soft low tones that 


ever gush from a gentle hea:t can ealm the 


raging element, and glide the radiance of 
beauty thr ugh the miud. Even royalty bas 
felt its power, and bowed to its magical 
sway. 

It was a gorgeous palace where the light 
of day came softly through the ciimson dra- 
pery, and illumined wiih we!l’owed light the 
stately halls where dwelt in princely gran- 
deur, Israel’s king. About the room were 
vos’s rich and rare, statues and paintings 
that defied the power of competition, so 
beautiful were they. But amid this gran- 
deur there were clouds. Sorrow’s seal was 
set upon the brow of Saul, and vaught could 
rouse him from the shacdo\. v thoughts whose 
impres* sin had stamped upon his heart— 


Then, like an angel sent to cheer life’s . 


dreary way, came a young boy, and tossing 
the rich brown curls fiom off his brow, he 
knelt before the king, and swept with skill- 


tone 


A ee ee 
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ful hand the strings of the beeathing lyre— 
Then soft, low tones rolled out upon the ear 
acd roused from his unhappy musings, Lsra- 
el’s mighty Ruler. They found an echo in 
his heart, and stilled the tide of passion > 
and a smile returned upon his brow, as it 
was wont in former d»ys, ere the “dark 
tempter” had found a shrine within his 
heart. It must have been a holy sight, that 
young and sinless boy, stilling with power- 
ful spell the tumult in a mind which hither- 
to had been impervious to all proffered sym- 
pathy, and close! its portals against the ap- 
proach of kindness, 
as though some angel hand from the “ un- 


It might almost seem 
trodden spheres” . ad swept those golden 
harp strings, and rolled from thence those 
magic strains, 


A POWERFUL MICKOSCOPE. 
A German named Hassert, residing in 
Cincinnati, has invented a microseope which 
has a magnifying power of six hundred 
times. 
1t8 extraordinary powers, says, that the dust 


The Cincinnati Times, speaking of 


which, by contact with the wings of a but- 
terfly, adheres to the finger, was shown to 
little 
feathers are obse: ved longitudinal and trans- 


bea number of feathers; on these 
verse lines: but thishas been, so far, the ut- 
most that has been seen. 
scope, however shows, that between each 
pair of longitudinal lines there are five or 


This new micro- 


six rows of scales, lke those of a fish, and 
appear tohave the same form in all the 
feathers, diff-ring only in size. A dust par- 
ticle, taken from the back of the body of a 
sphinx, which is the largest of these feathers 
‘ shown, measuring one-fifth of an inch in 
length, and one two-hundredths of an inch 
in breadth, had one hundred and four longi- 
tudinal lines. Between each pair of lines, 
six rows of scales were visible, making the 
number of these little scales, laterally, six 
hundred and twenty-four; the number of 
scales longitudinally, downwards would be 
two thousind two hundred and twenty eight; 
therefore, the entire number of these scales 
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on this little feather amouat to one million 
four hundred thousand, 
number of fourteen thousaud mij] 


which gives the 


U0S tO One 
squaeinch, Ona very minute particle of 
dust from the wing of « mindye, measuring 
only one five-hundredth of an inch in width, 
the number of scales is found to be eighty 
four thousand, which gives the enormous 
sum of forty-two thousand millions to one 
square inch. Weobserved also large gizes 
of the cat and common house flea, the eye 
of the fly, and the wing of a simall bug, the 
latter presenting the 
ors and beautiful + iawl-patiern we ever be- 


most brilliant eol- 


held, with a maguiticent border elaborately 
ornamented. 


AMERICAN AUTUMN SCENERY. 


BY N. P. WILLIS, 





The first severe frost had come, and the 
miraculous change had passed upon the 
leaves which is known only by America— 
The blood-red sugar maple with a leaf brigh- 
terand mo.e delicate than Cireissian lip 
stood here and therein the forest like the 
Sultan’s standard in a bost—the solitary and 
far seen aristocrat of the wilderness—the 
birch, with its spirit-like and amber leaves 
ghosts of thedeparied summer, turned ont 
along the edges of the woods like a_ lining 
of the palest gold ; the broad syeamore and 
the fan-like catalpa flounted their saffron fo- 
liage in thesun, spotted with gold, like the 
wings of a lady-bird; the kingly oak, with 
its summit shaken bare, still hid its majestic 
trank in a drapery of sumptuous dyes like 
a stricken monarch gathering bis robes of 
State about him to die royally in his pur- 
ple; the tall poplar, with its minaret of silver 
leaves stood blanched like a coward in the 
dying forest, burdening every breczs with 
its complainings; t'e hickory paled through 
its enduring green, the bright berries of the 
mountain ash flushed with a more sanguine 
glory in the unobstructed sun, the gaudy 


iulip-tree, the sybarite of vegetation, strip- 
ped of its golden cups, still drauk the in- 











NIL DESPERANCUM—OTHER 


ioxicating light of noon-day in leaves than 
which the leaves av Indian shel were nev- 
e more delicately tinted; the still deeper- 
dyed vines of the !avish wilderness, perish- 
ing with the noble things whose summer 
they had shared, oui shonethem in their de- 
dine, as woman in her health is heavenlier 
than the being on whom in life she leaned; 
and alone and unsymp:xthizing in this uni- 
versal decay, outlaws from nature, stood the 
firand the hemlock, their frowning and 
sombre beads darker and less lovely than 
ever, in-contrast with the death-stricken 
glory of thei: con, anions 


“NIL DESPERANDUM.” 

No, never! Every cloud has a silver 
light; and He who wove it knows when to 
tun itout. Soevery night, however long, 
or dark, there ~lail yet come a golden mor- 
ning. Your noblest powersare never de- 
veloped in prosperity. Any bark may 
glide in smooth water with a favoring gale; 
but—that isa braveand skilfal oarsman who 
rows up stream ayainst the current, with ad- 
verse wiruls, and no cheering voice to wish 
him “God speed.”” Keep your head above 
the water; let neither sullen despair, or 
weak vascillation, drag you under. Heed 
not the poisoned arrow of sneaking treache- 
ry, that whizzes past you from the shore— 
Judas sold bimseif when he sold his mas- 
ter; and for him there dawned no resuree- 
tionmorning! ’Tis glorious to battle on 
witha brave heart, while cowering pusilla- 
nimity turns trembling back. Dream not of 
the word “surrender!”? When one frail human 
reed after another breaks, or bends beneath 
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pastures and still waters of peace. You 
shall yet unbuckle your dusty armor, while 
soft breezes shall fin your vicior temples. — 


Nil desperandum ! 


OTHER SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 
MAY SUPERSEDE STEAM, 








In speculations like these, the probable, if 
not certain progress of improvement and 
discovery, ought not to be overlooked; and 
we may safely pronounce that, long before 
such a period of time shall have rolled away 
other and more powerful mechanical agents 
will supersede the use of coal. Philosophy 
already directs her finger ata source of inex- 
austible power in the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. The alternate de- 
composi‘ion of water, by electiic action, has 


tov elose an analogy to the alternate proces- 











ses of vaporization and condensation not to 
vecur at ence toevery mind. The develop- 
ment of gasses from solid matter by the op- 
eration of the chemical affinities, and their 
| subsequent condensation in the liquid form, 

has already been essayed as a source of 
power. Ina word the general state of phys- 
| ical science at the present moment, the vig- 
| or, activity, and sagacity with which res- 
| searches in it are prosecuted in eyery civilized 
}country, the increasing consideration in 
| which scientific men are held, und the per- 
|} sonal honors and rewards which begin to be 
| conferred upon them, al] justify the expec- 
tation that weareon the eve of mechanical 
discoveries still greater than any which have 
yet appeared; that the steam engine itself, 
with its gigantic powers, will dwindle into 


insignificance in comparison with the ener- 





you—lean on the “Rock of Ages.” The 
Great Architect passes you through the fur- 
nace topurify. The fire may scorch, but it 
shall never consume you. He will label 
you “rive Gotp.”” The narrow path may 


gies of nature which are yet to be revealed ; 
and that day will come when that machine, 
which is now extending the blessings of civ- 
ilization to the most remote skirts of the 





be thorny to vour tender feet; but the 
“promised land” lies beyond! the goal of 
Hope may be seen with the eye of faith ;— 
your hands yet grasp them; your eves re- 
Yel, from the mountain top over the green 


globe, will cease to have existence, except 
in the page of history—Lardner on the 


Sieam Engi ne. 


te Youth indulges in hope, old age in 
remem brauce. 
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WEBSTER ON THE EVIDENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 





A few evenings since, sitting by his own 
fire side, after a day of severe labor in the 
Supreme Court, Mr. Webster introduced the 
last Sabbith’s sermon, and discoursed in 
animated and glowing eloquence for an 
hour on the great truths of the Gospel. I 
cannot but regard the opinions of such a 
man in some Sense as public Property.— 
This is my apolozy for attempting to recall 
some of those remarks which were uttered 
in the privacy of the domestic circle. 

Said Mr. Webster: Last Sabbath I listen- 
ed toan able and learned discourse upon 
the evidences of Christianity. The argu- 
ments were drawn from prephecy, history 
with internal evidence. They were stated 
with logical accuracy and force; but as it 
seemed to me, the clergyman failed to draw 
from them the right conclusion. He came 
so near the truth that I was astonished he 
missed it. In summingup his arguments, 
he said the only alternative presented by 
these evidences is this: Either Christianity 
is true, or it is a delusion produced by an 
excited imagination. Such is not the al- 
ternative, said the critic; but it is this: The 
Gospel is either true history, or it is a con- 
summate fraud ; it is either a reality or an 
imposition. Christ was what he professed 
to be, or he was an impostor. There is no 
other alternative. His spotless life is in his 
earnest enforcement of the truth, his suffer- 
ing in itsdefence, forbids us to suppose 
that he was suffering an illusion of the 
heated brain. 


Every act of his pure and holy life shows 
that he was the author of truth, the advocate 
of truth, the earnest defender of truth, and 
the uncomplaining sufferer for truth. Now 
considering the purity of his doctrines, the 
simplicity of his life, and the sublimity 
of hisdeath, isit possible that he would 
have died for an illusion? In all his preach- 
ing the Savior made no popular appeals.— 
His discourses were all directed to the indi- 
vidual. Christ and his Apostles sought to 





| 
' 
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| pers. When they do so I prefer to enj 
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pieces 
inpress upon every man the conviction that 


he must stand or fall alone--he must |iye 


for himself and die for himself, and give 
his accounts to the omniscient God, 9g 
though he were the only dependent creature 
in the Universe. The Gospel leaves the indi. 
vidual sinner alone with himself and his 


uy 


God, To his own master he stands or falls. 
Hie has nothing to hope from the aid and 
sympathy of associates. The deluded ad. 
vocates of new doctrines do not 0 preach,— 
Christ and his Apostles, had they been de. 
ceivers, Would have not so preached. 

If clergymen in our days wovu!d return to 
the simplicity of the Gospel, and preach 
more to individuals and less to the crowd 
there would not be so much complaint of 
Many of the 
ministers of the present day take their text 
from St. Paul, and preach from the newspa- 


the decline of true religion. 


I 
want my pastor to come to mein the spirit 


my own thoughts rather than to listen. 


of the Gospel, saying you are morta’, your 
probation is brief; your work must be done 
speedily. You are immortal, too. You 
are hastening te the bar of God ; the Judge 
standeth before the door.” When I am thus 
admonished, I have no disposi'iot. to muse 
or tosleep. These topics,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, “have often occupie! my thougnts; and 
if I had time, I would write on them my- 


self. 
The above remarks are but a meagre and 


imperfect abstract, from memory of one of 
the most eloquent sermons to which I ever 
listened.—Congregational Journe!. 


MAINE LAW CONVENTION. 


Ar the recent Maine Law Convention in 
New Jersey, a thousand delegates were in 
attendance from every section of the Stte. 
Judge Kennedy, the U. S. Marshal for the 
State, presided, and the Hon. Theo lore Fre- 
linghuysen was chairman of th. committee 
on Resolutions. The committee reported 4 
series of resulutions, which were uvanimoe 


ly adopted. 
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The Ist, declares that the evils of intem- 

nee caunot be overcome while the traffic 

in liquors is continued, and that the people 

have a right to bring it to an end by legisla- 
tion or other means. 

The 2d, that a prohibitory law is no in- 
fringement of any man’s rights, and is as 
Joudly called for as laws against gaming 
houses, lotteries, or selling poisonous food. 


The 31 recommends to the people to try 
every means to suppress the traffic, both by 
mora] suasion and the ballot box. 

The 4th recommends that all such men be 
sustained for the Legislature as are favora~ 
ble to a prohibitory law. 

The 5th says that it is not deemed desira- 
ble to have a separate political party; but it 
is the duty of the temperance men to labor 
in their respective parties for the selection 
of suitable nominees; and if not succ essful, 
to bring forward candidates of their own. 


The 6th recommends temperance alliances 
and the adoption of all means to promote 
the temperance cause. 


The 7ih says, that it is the duty of every 
Christian to discourage drinking usages, 

The 8th congratulates Maine on her law. 

The 9th urges temperance men to cultivate 
Christian feelings, and expresses a hope of 
succeeding by the power of truth spoken in 
love. 

The Presbyterian says:—‘ The resolutions 
were advocated by Mr. Frelinghuysen in a 
speech of great sublimity and power. His 
whole countenance was radiant with joy, as 
he exclaimed, ‘ A day of brighter hope never 
dawned upon my native State!’ Many 
wept under the tenderness and solemnity of 
his closing »ppeal. It was a scene to be re- 
membered in years to come. The Conven- 
tion adjourned this morning, after a session 
of great unanimity and enthusiasm. Three 
thousand dollars were subscribed towards 
the publication of docaments, and the can- 
vassing the State in behalf of a law probibi- 
tory of the traffic in intoxicating drinks.” 


Vol. VII.—2 





THE SOUL—IS IT MATERIAL? 





Tue opinions respecting this that are 
worihy of consideration, are but two. One 
is, that consciousness, reason, perception, 
will, memory &c., are the powers of a being 
separate and distinct from the bedy ; and 
the other, that these are only the result of 
finely organized matter. Each party hold- 
ing its separate theory, unites in calling the 
subject of thought, mind ; while one thinks 
thatit is immaterial, and indivisible; and the 
other asserts that we can trace it no farther 
than to the brain, and therefore there is no 
reason to suppose that it is anything aside 
from the same first matter with the dust of 
the earth. 

That we have within usa sentient, acting, 
willing principle we know by the best of 
all evidence, our own consciousness, by 
which we perceive its energies and actions. 
The question then to be decided between 
the materialist and immaterialist, is whether 
Intellect, Perception and Volition can re- 
sult from any organization, of mere matter. 
If they can, then we must refer them to 
nothing else in man; if not, it must be 
granted that the soul is something, separate 
and distinet, from the clay that surrounds 
it. 

Dr. Priestly, one of the most able of all 
the materialists, after referring to the settled 
principle of Philosophy, that we must a- 
dopt the simplest theery in every case that 
will explain all the phenomena—that we 
must not multiply causes and kinds of sub- 
stances, unless absolutely necessary—then 
affirms,tbat it is not necessary to suppose 
anything other than a particular, material 
organization, in order to explain any ap- 
pearance of mind whatever. Hesays, if we 
follow the above named principles, we must 
naturally conclude that thought, sensation anil 
will are properties of the same thing which 
we call mvtter, We quote bis words for the 
reason of the conclusion: “The powers of 
sensation or perception, and thought, as be- 
longing to man have never been found but 
iu conjunction with a certain organized sys- 
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tem of matter; and therefore these powers 
necessarily exist in, and depend upon such 
asystem.” This is what the Doctor calls 
the “direet and proper proof, that the sen- 
tient principle in man is the material sub- 
stance of the brain.” 

He farther enforces this by such thoughts 
as the following: Whenever we see any 
particular quality existing always in connee- 
tion with any certain substance, we always 
infer that quality is inherent in that sub- 
stance. Now we never see manifestations 
of the mind, except in connection with mat- 
ter. Therefore, (judging as we do in other 
cases,) we must conclude that matter is es- 
sential to mind, and tha‘ the latter is inher- 
ent in, anda property of the former. In 
every instance where a man loses his brain, 
the mind also is destroyed; and when the 
mind is impeded, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the brain is correspondingly affec- 
ted. Also asthe mental powers increase 
and ripen with the body, likewise with it 
they decay; and if sometimes this does not 
seem to be true, it is evidently because in 
those particular cases,the brain is not much 
affected by the general cause of weakness. 
But if the brain alone be affected by a blow, 
by pressure, by inflammation, or by sleep, 
the faculties of the mind, are, invariably, 
likewise effected. These he calls irrefraga- 
ble arguments. “In fact”? he remarks “there 
is just the same reason to conclude that the 
powers of sensation aud thought are the 
necessary result ofa particular organization, 
as that sound is the necessary result of a 
a particular concussion of the air. For in 
both cases equally the one constantly ac- 
companies the other; and there is not in na- 
ture a stronger argument for a necessary 
connection of any cause, and any effect.— 
To forman opinion different from this, is to 
adopt an hypothesis, without a single fact to 
support it.” 

We will now state some grounds for re- 
jecting the reasoning of Dr. Priestly, and of 
the materialists generally, and then try to 
show that the evidence in the case is all in 
favor of the immateriality of the mind. 





Because the mind ripens and decays with 
the body, and on the other hand the i 
isaffected by the mind, Dr. Priestly affyns 
that we have the same reason to iiied 
thatthe faculty of thinking is the result of 
material organization as that sound is the 
result of a particular concussion of the air. 
Granting his premise to be true, this reasop. 
ing would be correct, if the arguments for 
the immateriality were net greater thay 
those for the opposite side. There are no 
reason for considering sound as not resulting 
from the concussion of air, but there are ‘ 
bundant reasons for net cons idering mind as 
the result of material organization. 

We would therefore agree with Dr. Priest. 


ly in the former but disagree in the latter 
conclusions, for it is menifestly wrong to 


draw such an inference from the mutul af 
fection of body and mind. To infer this 
from the fact that mind and body recipre- 
cally affect eacb other, is as absurd as if we 
should say that the Astronomer and_ his 
Telescope were one and the same. But we 
deny the truth of his premises. An ac- 
count is given, upon good authority, of the 
death of a lady,caused by an affection of 
the brain, the brain being entirely turned to 
water, whose mind was as clear as usualand 
altogether unaffected until the mivute of 
her death. A number of instances might 
be cited of a kindred sature. Portions of 
the brain have been taken away from differ 
ent persons till all the brain has been re- 
moved; but the mind in, 21] these cases re- 
mained unaffected. 

Again, he infers because if you take away 
a man’s brains, his mind will be gone also; 
therefore the brain is the mind. There cer- 
tainly is a connection between the mind and 
the brain, the latter being nevessary for the 
manifestation of the former. The Anvil 
and the Hammer, also, ave necessary for the 
Blacksmith’s craft; but must we therefore 
conclude that they are the Blacksmith ? 

Dr. Priestly affirms that all the plenon- 
evs of mind may be explained upon the 
principle of a material organization. Here 
if his assumption were correct,we should, 
with him, consider the question settled— 
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it is trae that, as mindis never manifested 
except in conjunction with matter, we should 
as philosophers, infer that the former was 
inherent in the latter, unless it could be 
shown that it was incompatible with other 
known qualities of matter. Now no one 
perbaps will contend that a sensation is di- 
visible. We never speak of half a thought 
orthe fourth of a perception of a truth.— 
We cannot possibly conceive of simple con- 
sciousness being divided into halves or any 
other namber of parts. But if the mind is 
the result of material organization, as the 
whole is equal to the sum of all its parts, 
each particle of that organization must pos- 
sess. distinvt powers of sensation, And 
when these parts are combined into one 
whole, they possess the powers of indivis- 
ible sensation. That is, this indivisible 
power of sensation, is div/sible, yea, in- 
finitely divisible, if so be that matter may 
beintinitely divided. We are then compell- 
ed to acknowledge that sensation and_per- 
ception are properties not resulting from a 
particular organic system, bat wholly for- 
eign from it. 

But let us suppose fora moment that 
mind is organized matter. Then of neces- 
sity the thinking power must le either lo- 
cated in a single least possible physical point, 
orextended through a uumber of these 
points. But it is impossible that the smal- 
est atom, or least possible point of extension 
should perceive distinctly all the multifari- 
ous things around, that is, have delineated 
onit the forms of larger objects; for that 
would make it the least; and not the least, 
point of extension at the same time. It 
would also be inconsistant to suppose a soul 
existing in one point of matter alone—that 
point sensitive and rational, and all other 
points lifeless and irrational. Neither can 
We conceive how this one poiut should actu- 
ate all the rest of the body, and remain the 
same from infancy to old age, while all the 
other atoms are continually changing, and 
hew Ones taking their places. 

Bat ifasoul is an extended substance, 
consisting of many points joived together, 





and all concurring in every sensation, then 
each of those points must perceive only a 
single point of the outward object, or the 
whole of it. If each point only perceives 
a single part, then there is no part of us that 
perceives all the outward object, or that can 
compare one part with another, Again if 
each point perceives all the outward objects, 
then there is a number of percepients,a con- 


clusion direetly contrary to the best author- 
ity and onr own consciousness 

Again; we never think or speak of an 
idea as being either Jong or short; nor of 


perception being square, nor of conscious- 
ness as being oblong, or extended in any 
way. But if the soul is material and conse- 
quently extended, every perception of truth 
must be extended also, and have lengil’ 
breadth, aod thickness. Our sensations 
must be the shape of the extended soul, 

But it is exultingly affirmed by the mate- 
rialist, that if the soul is any thing else 
than matter, then we can know nothing of 
it. We cannot see it—cannot hear it—can- 
vot feel it,—or know it by any of the sen- 
ses by which we know matter. Very true! 
If we could see it, or feel it, we shoud all 
very soon decide that it was matter; for we 
givethe name matfer to all those things 
that have color, and therefore can be seen 
and such as have solidity and! extension,and 
therefore can be felt. Anything that is not 
possessed of these properties we do not call 
matter, Aud as the soul has not these 
properties, we do not hesitate to say that it 
is not material. 

But let us examine the affirmation of the 
materialist, that we know nothing of the sou. 
So fur from coinciding with this view, we 
do not hesitate to affirm that we may know 
much more about the soul than we can know 
about matter, And why can we have a 
better acquaintance with mind than with 
matter? Simply because the source of 
information concerning mind is better than 
that concernivg matter. Our knowledge of 
matter is obtained only through the medi- 
um of the senses; that of mind by conscious- 
ness, by our very intuitive natures, 
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Now we apprehend that the evidences or 
rather the irresistib'e convictions of conscious- 
ness, are much more to be relied upon than 
the iudications of necessarily limited sen- 
ses, We may think we hear a sound and 
refer it to some outward cause, and yet be 
mistaken. But we can not conceive of a 
sane man being deceived about whether he 
experiences joy or sorrow; hope or fear; de- 
sire, love, batred c&c., because his conscious- 
ness unbidden testifies and authoritatively 
asserts the truth m the case. Those things 
that we are conscions of are the groundwork 
for all other belief. All other evidences 
may be partially set aside,—that of con- 
scious 1ess never, 

Now we know mind, i.e. we know its 
states, its properties, and its actions, by eon- 
sciousness. We therefore confidently as- 
sert that we know more of mind than we 
can know of matter. What the real essence 
of the mind is we do not pretend to say; 
but we are perfectly conscious of its prop- 
erties, viz: voliton, sensation, perception, 
reascning &c; also of its states, such as 
joy, hope, fear, love, desire, shame, pride 
&c.; and those are at least all that we can 
knew of matter. We perceive through our 
senses that matter has color, extension di- 
visibility, impenetrability, attraction &c.; 
also its states such as motion or rest, heat or 
coldness, solidity or fluidity &e., but what 
the ultimate essence of matter is, we have 
no kind of knowledge. The only differ- 
ence then between our knowledge of mind 
and that of matter, is, that consciousness 
by which we know mind, is more authori- 
tative as a source of knowledge, than are the 
senses by which we know matter, Now 
with such knowledge as we have of the 
properties of mind, and of the properties 
of matter, we must judge whether those of 
the former may belong to the latter. We 
will give some reasons why they may 
not. 

First: we have already shown that the 
properties of extension and divisibility in 
matter are altogether incompatible with 
the properties of the mind, 





Secondly; an acting, willing Principle jg 
exactly the opposite of the property of iney. 
tia. The former isa quality of the mind; 
the latter, a necessary property of ial, 
ter, 

Thirdly; matter yields a Blind, passive as. 
sent to the laws that govern it—mind is oa. 
pable of willing and understanding the laws 
that govern rr. 

Fourthly; the properties ascribed to mat. 
ter are entirely different from those ascribed 
tomind. What re-emblancesave there be- 
tween hardness and desire? solidity and yo- 
lition? Impenetrability, and perception?— 
The man who should confound these wou) 
be considered as grossly ignorant, as the 
blind man who thought thata scarlet color 
resembled the sound of a trumpet. 

And again every person by appealing to 
consciousness, must be perfeetly convince! 
that the qualities of mind eannot belong to 
matter. By their senses, they perceive that 
matter is inert, and lifeless, 

But consciousness testifies that there is 
living, acting priveiple in mind that may 
not belong to matter. 

Again, it isa well known fact that the 
particles of matter of which our bodies ar: 
composed, are continually changing, so that 
every few years there is an entire renovation 
Now if the material doctrine be correct, we 
are not the same persons we were a few 
years since, for there has been a constant 
change goingon in our bodies, so that now 
every part of our system is composed of 
different particles from what it then was 
But here again, our own knowledge of our 
selves stands directly opposed to this view 
No one has a single doubt but. that he is 
the identical being, that he was at the time 
of bis earliest recollection. 

To those who believe in the immortality 
of the soul, and in future reward and pun- 
ishment,is this an irrefragable argument. For 
if aman is all the time losing his old sov! 
and all the time getting a new one, it would 
certainly be unjust to punish or reward the 
new soul for things that another one did— 
And if the soul is a material organization, 
ae all such organizatians are liable to decom 
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position, we should reasonably infer that it 
js not immortal, for our material organiza- 
tion is entirely decomposed at death. 

Matter is subject to fixed, unalterable laws 
by which it is governed, without any choice 
of itsown. If then mind is matter we, are 
mere machines; an idea contrary alike to 
revelation and common sense. 

Wheu we Walk over the clods of the field, 
do we ever suppose that they have the pow- 
er of sensation and volition ? or of thought 
and imagination, so that they can compose 
the plays «f Shakespear, or a Paradise Lost? 
We never attribute those properties to mere 
matter, Which would enable it to produce 
its great work of genius and art, which are 
the product alone of immortal mind. 

An argument may be drawn from the 
structure of languages, Words are the rep- 
resentatives of ideas. And men have gen- 
erally unitedin the formation of different 
languages, to give different names, and as- 
cribe essentially different properties tv mind 
and matter. Thus we see the principles, 
deep laid in our very constitution, lead us to 
believe that there is a generic difference be- 
tween our mental and bodily natures. 

From these facts and reasonings we are 
led to conclude that man has a sod, visible 
only to the eyes of God, and other disom- 
bodied spirits. What the essence of thit 
soul is we know not. Of the nature and 
cause of its connection with the body, we 
know nothing. The nearest we can come to 
philosophizing on this point is to say; “O 
God, we will praise thee, for we are fearful- 
ly made.”’ 

It is worthy of remark, that the same ar- 
guments that are used to prove the immor- 
tality of the soul, will also apply to prove 
its immortality. For if the soul is immor- 
tal and indivisible, it is not liable to bede- 
composed, and therefore must exist through 
eternal ages; unless there is passed upon it 
an act of annihilation, of which the records 
of eternity do not furnish to us an exam- 

ple. 
Knox College, Sept. 30, 1852. 





Oxe doubt may lead to disbelief. 
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“ O fons Bandusie splendidior vitro, 
Dulci digne mero, non sine floribus.” 
[ Horace. 

How beautiful is the doctrine of compen- 
sation, in all God’s works! Light and shade, 
cold and heat, storm and sunshine, are found 
in grateful variety. When many evils force 
themselves upon our attention, they are al- 
ways compensated by alleviating cireum- 
stances, 

Glance at New England. Her rude, 
rough soil, is, in places, almost barren. Her 
tocky hills find their counterpart only in the 
stern, massive hearts, and souls of unflinch- 
ing integrity, of her primitive settlers. But 
these objectionable features are compensated 
by a climate of matchless healthfulness ; 
and that rude, rough svil, prompts to habits 
of patient industry—themselves the secret o¢ 
health and carefulvess. 

Go to the El Dorado of the West, where 
the gentle rains of heaven are restrained for 
months by the clouds so prodigal of their 
stores to other sections, and we might sup- 
pose its sultry globe unendurable ; but earth 
is there prodigal of her mineral treasures, 
such as might tempt even Mammon himself 
— “Mammon, the least erected spirit that 
fell from heaven.’’ 

This world is not all unmitigated evil, nor 
is it all unchanged perfection. The good 
and evil mingle, and neither predominate as 
yet, for at present earth is the grand battle- 
field on which sin and holiness are conten- 
ding for the mastery, and they will continue 
to mingle in the fight until earth’s jubilee 
arrives, and darkness is banished to its pri- 
meval home. 

A solitary bright spot on the page of mem- 
ory has induced these reflections. There 
are many such bright spots, as I turn over 
the leaf of that pleasant book—but of this 
one I would speak particularly. 

To the pilgrim of many lands, who has 
noted his “ Wanderings beneath the shadow 
“f Mont Blane,” or the “Jungfrau Alp” 
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with “ Sandal shoon” and staff has dreame:! 
away a delicious summer on the Rhine, I 
doubt not many strong and romantic scenes 
have appeared. But I also doubt whether a 
more romantic prospect has been visited, 
than one found in our own country, I refer 
to the “Blue Licks of Kentucky.” There 
exist both romance and reality. What led 
me to think of the doctrine of compensation 
in connection with these springs is their pe- 
enliar location. 

Imagine an immense barren tract of coun- 
try for many miles in extent, as destitute of 
vegetation as the Desert ef Lybia, variega- 
ted ovly by gentle elevations of land, and 
sinall fragments of stone, and you have an 
ilea, faint and shadowy, of the visible sur- 
roundings of the Blue Lick Springs. Nei- 
ther tree, nor shrub, nor bush, gladdens the 
eye, save a few stunted cedars, that only add 
to the scene of desolation, It is gloomy and 
desolate as the place of graves. 

But the springs make ample amends for 
all this barrenness and sepulehral gloom.— 
A living fountain bubbling up from the bo- 
som of the earth, in an immense volume, 
makes the heart glad. and throws a feeling 
of cheerful solemnity around ; for it is im- 

_possible to separate other feelings and sensa- 
ctions from one of saered awe. 

‘There, in the deep loneliness of the dell, 
ene, looks upon that rushing spring, and in- 
voluwtarily thinks of the poetie fictions of 
antiqaiiy—Dryads aod Nymphs throng the 
vision--one feels upon holy ground. Like 
the old patriarch of Horeb, one feele like do- 
ing homage to the presence of God. 

The-view of these Springs by moonlight 

is most entrancing. Al! around is in deep 
repose, No.seund agitates the air, save the 
bubbling of the bright waters, as the gas 
arises to the surface and mingles with the 
atmosphere. The moonbeams, as they falt 
upon the water, are broken by its gentle un- 
Aulations, and jlinger in evanescent beauty 
upon its surface, 

‘That moonlight-sceze is now before me, 
I wee with strange panticularity the octago- 
na} structure which encloses the principa‘ 


spring, with its open sides, in the form of 
an Indian Pagoda, arising in its graceful pro. 
portions, and surrounded by its tapering 
spire. I see the graceful wreath oj mist 
that rises up and floats gently away, like » 
cloud of incense from some Grecian altar, sn. 
ered to Beauty and Harmony. I see qj] 
these with must vivid distinctness, and it 
makes me feel once more like ihe dreamy 
sentimental student of bygone years, 

The Spring is of the octagonal form, and 
in the remembrance of its grateful and ex. 
hilarating eoolvess, I almost forget that js 
atmosphere is all too redolent with sulpbur- 
etted hydrogen gas. Of yore, I loved to sit 
by the hour at the bubbli: g fountain, amid 
the dreamy fantasies its presence naturally 
inspires. 

By that same fountain the red man had 
sat and dreamed, long before his huuting- 
grounds were molested, or even dreamed o! 
by the white man. Of its healing waier he 
had donbtless often drank, when disease in- 
vaded his system; and by its margin, ‘vo, 
the gentle Indian maiden had often perform- 
ed her incantations, when bowed beneath 
the power of an inauspicious love. 

But we should gather instruction from ev- 
erything around us. We should “ find books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, 
and good in everything.” That resplendent 
fountain tells me that, like all things 
earthly, it wil! fai! ; that the time will come 
when it will be swept away amid the con- 
vulsions of earth, and bids me drink from 
those undying waters that flow from the 
fountain of life. That fountain will never 
fail—he that drinks shall be athirst no more 
—Erie Commercial. 





Eccextricity.—A sea captain of this port 
it seems had Ais own monument erected in 
Greenwood Cemetery, at a cost of several 
thousands of dollars. The monv ment is situ- 
ply a figure of himself, a short, sturdy, mar- 
iner, in cap and frock coat, taking an obser- 
vation with his sextant, The oll gentleman 
visits his own grave frequently, and points 
out with enthusiasm the good points of the 





statue.— Horee Journal. 
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pAILY ROUTINE IN THE LIFE OF 
LOUIS XIV. 





Tar following was the ordinary routine 
of life, day after day, and year after year, 
with Louis XIV.,in the Palaceof Versailles: 

At eight o’clock in the morning two ser- 
yants carefully entered the chamber of the 
King. One, if the weather was cold or damp, 
brought dry wood to kindle a cheerful blaze 
upon the hearth, while the other opened the 
shutters, carried away the collation of soup, 
roasted chicken, bread, wine and water, 
which had beer placed the night before at 
the side of the royal couch, that the king 
might find a repast at hand in case he might 
require refres:ment during the mght. The 
yalet de chambre then entered and stood 
silently and reverently at the bedside for 
one half hour. He then awoke the monarch, 
and immediately passed into an ante-room 
to communicate the important intelligence 
that the king no longer slept. Upon receiv- 
ing this announcement, an attendant threw 
open the double portals of a wide door, 
when the dauphin and his two sons, the 
brother of the kinz, and the Duke of Char- 
tres, who awaited the signal, entered, and 
approaching the bed with the utmost so- 
lemnity of etiquette, inquired how his ma- 
jesty had passed the night. After the inter- 
val of a moment the Duke du Main, the 
Count de Toulouse, the first lord of the bed 
chamber, and the grand master of the robes, 
entered the apartment, and with military 
precision took their station by the side of 
the couch of recumbent royalty. Immedi- 
ately there followed another procession of 
officers bearing tne regal vestments. Fagon, 
the head physician, and Telier, the head 
surgeon, completed the train. 

The head valet de chambre then poured 
upon the hands of the king,a few drops of 
the spirits of wine, holding beneath them a 
plate of enamelled silver, and the first lord 
of the bed chamber presented the n onarch, 
who was ever very punctilious in his devo- 
tions, the holy water, with which the king 
wade the sign of the cross upon his head 





and his breast. Thus purified and saneti- 
fied he repeated a short prayer, which the 
church had taught him, and theu rose in his 
bel. A noble lord then approached and 
presented to him a collection of wigs from 
which he selected the one which he intended 
to wear that day, and having condescended 
to place it, with his own royal hands, upon 
his head, he slipped his arms into the sleeves 
of a rich dressing gown, which the head 
valet de chambre held ready for him. Then 
reclining again wpon his pillow, he thrust 
one foot out from the bed clothes. The 
valet de chambre reverently received the 
sacred extremity, and drew over it a silk 
stocking. The other limb was similarly 
presented and dressed, when slippers of em- 
broidered velvet were placed upou the royal 
feet. The king then devoutly crossing him- 
self with holy water, with great dignity 
moved from his bed and seated himself in a 
large arm chair, placed at the fireside. The 
king then announced that he was prepared 
to receive the first entree. Nove bul the 
especial favorites of the monarch were favor- 
ed with :n audience so confidential. These 
privileged persons were to enjoy the ecstatic 
happiness of witnessing the awful ceremony 
of shaving the king. One attendant pre- 
pared the water and held the basin. Ano- 
ther religiously lathered the royal chia, and 
removed the sacred beard, and with soft 
spunges, saturated with wine and water, 


washed the parts which had been opera- 


ted upon and smoothed them with silken 
towels. 


And now the master of the robes ap- ; 


proaches to dress the king. At the same 
moment the monarch announces that he is 
ready for his grand entree. The principal 
attendants of royalty, accompanied by sev- 
eral valets de chambre and door-kvepers of 
the cabinet, immediately take their station 
at the entrance of the apartment. Princes 
often sighed in vain for admission to the 
grand entree. The greatest precautions 
were observed that no unprivileged persons 
should intrude. As each individual pre- 
Sented himself at the door, his pame was 
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whispered to the first lord of the bed cham. 
ber, who repeated it to the king. If the 
monarch made no reply the visitor was ad- 
mitted. The duke in attendance marshalled 
the new comers to their several places, that 
they might not approach too near the pre- 
sence of his majesty. Princes of the highest 
ravk, and statesmen of the most exalted 
station, were subjected alike to these humi 

Jiating ceremonials. The king, the mean- 
while, regardless of his guests, was oce:pied 
in being dressed. A valet of the wardrobe 
delivered to a gentleman of the chamber 
the garters, which he in turn presented to 
the monarch. Inexorable etiquette would 
allow the king to clasp his garters in the 
morning, but not to unclasp them at night. 
It was the exclusive privilege of the head 
valet de chambre to unclasp that of the right 
leg, while an attendant of an inferior rank 
might remove the other. One attendant 
put on the shoes, another fastened the dia- 
mond buckles. ‘Two pages, gorgeously 
dressed in crimson velvet, overlaid with gold 
and silver lace, received the slippers as they 


were taken from the king’s feet. 
The breakfast followed. Two officers 


entered; one with bread on an enameled 
silver, the other with a folded napkin be- 
tween two silver plates. At the same time 
the royal cup-bearers presented to the first 
lord a golden vase, into which he poured a 
small quantity of wine and water, which 
was tasted by a second cup-bearer to insure 
that there was no poison in the beverage.— 
The vase was then rinsed, and being again 
~ filled was presented to the king upon a 
golden saucer. The dauphin, as soon as the 
king had drank, giving his hat and gloves to 
the first lord in waiting, took the napkin and 
presented it to the monarch to wipe his lips. 
The frugal repast was soon finished. The 
king then lard aside his diessing gowm 
while two attendants drew off his night 
shirt, one taking the left sleeve and the 
other the right. The monarch then drew 
from his neck the casket of sacred relics, 
with which he ever slept. It was passed 
from the hands of one officer to that of ano- 


ther, and then deposited in the king’s closet, 





where it was carefully g: arded. The royal 
shirt, in the meantime, had been thoroughly 
warmed at the fire. It was placed jin th, 
hands of the first lord, he presented it to the 
dauphin, and he, laying aside his hat and 
gloves approached and presented it to the 
king. Each garment was thus ceremonj. 
ously presented. The royal sword, the Vest, 
and the blue ribbon, were brought forward, 
A nobleman of high rank was honored in the 
privilege of putting on the vest, another 
buckled on the sword, another placed over 
the shoulders of the monarch a scarf, ty 
which was attached the cross of the Holy 
Ghost in diamonds, and the cross of St. Louis, 
The grand master of the robes presented to 
the king his cravat of rich lave, while a fy. 
vorite courtier folded it around his neck— 
Two handkerchiefs of the most costly em. 
broidery and richly perfumed were then 
placed before his majesty, on an enarvelled 
saucer, and his toilet was completed. 

The king then returned to his bedside— 
Obsequious attendants spread before him two 
soft cushions of crimsoa velvet. In all the 
pride of ostentatious humility he kneeled 
upon these, and repeated his prayers, while 
the bishops and cardinals 1n his suit, with 
suppressed, voice, uttered responses. But 
our readers will be weary of the recital of the 
routine of theday. He then attended mas 
in the chapel. At one o’clock he dined 
alone in all the dignity of unapproachable 
majesty. The ceremony at the dinner table 


was no less punctilious and ridiculous than 
at the toilet. After dinner he fed his dogs 
and amused himself in playing with them. 
He then, in the presence «f a number of 


courtiers, changed his dress, and leaving the 
palace by a private stairease, proceeded to 
his carriage, which awaited him in the mar- 
ble court yard. Returning from his drive, 
he again changed his dress, and visited the 
apartments of Madame Maintenon, where 
he remained until ten o’clock, the hour of 
supper. The supper was the great event of 
the day. Six notlemen stationed themselves 
at each end of the table to wait upon the 
King. Whenever he raised his cup, the cup 
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oe 
pearer exclaimed aloud to all the company, 
‘grink for the king.’ After supper he held 
a short ceremonial audience with members 
of the royal family, and at midnight went 
again to feed his dogs. He then retired 
surrounded by puerilities of ceremony too 
tedious to be read. 

Such was the character of one of the most 
majestic kings of the Bourbon race. France, 
wearied with them, drove them, from the 
throne, and placed Napoleon there, a man 
of energy, of intellect, and of action ; 
toiling night and day, to promote the pros- 
perity vf France in all its varied interests, 
The monarchs of Europe, with their united 
millions, combined and chained the demo- 
cratic king to the rock of St. Helena, and 
replaced the Bourbon. But the end is not 
even yet. In the view of the wretched life 
of Louis XIV., Madame Maintenon ex- 
claimed: ‘ Could you but form an idea of 
what kingly life is! Those who occupy 
thrones are the most unfortunate in the 
world.—Harper’s Magazine. 





GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI: 


BIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Ix the portrait of Garibaldi we see a re- 
markaly fine temperament, which gives in- 
tensity to the intellect and great purity and 
elevation to the feelings. The forebead is 
prominent, high, and remarkably full about 
the eyes, and from the root of the nose up 
through its center, evincing great practical 
talent, memory, and readiness of mind. 

The top head is high, particular at Benev- 
olence, showing superior kindness and moral 
elevation ; while, as it will be seen, his head 
is narrow and flattened at the sides, indicat- 
ing frankness, a lack of cruelty, and unself- 
ishness in pecuniary matters. By the shape 
of his head, we infer that Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and the social organs were large, 
giving dignity, unconquerable perseverance, 
and deep toned and constant affections. 








BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY PARKE GODWIN. 

The friends of despotism allege that the 
late republican movement in Europe threw 
up no great and leading men, but they pur- 
posely forget, tosay the least, the names of 
Kossuth, Mazzini and Garibaldi, Of the two 
first we have already spoken, and we now 
propose to give some information of the lat- 
ter. 

Garibaldi if ever. man did, deserves the 
love and remembrance of all free minda— 
A devoted patriot from his youth, his career 
has been illustrated by the most heroic a- 
chievements in behalf of the common liber- 
ties of our race. He was born about forty 
years ago at Nice, in Italy, a small but not 
undistinguished city, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean where his father followed the 
occupation of a mariner. He was by that 
parent early indoctrinated into the myste- 
ries of sea craft, and taught to disregard its 
dangers, but, to his mother, an excellent wo- 
man, whom he always recalls with the most 
tender feelings, he was indebted for his kind- 
ness, gentleness, and love of humapnity.— 
Both, however, were friends of liberty, and 
taught him to worship the free spirit of his 
ancestors, 

After acquiring with avidity the rudiments 
of education, and especially the fundamental 
principles of mathematics and natural sci- 
ence, he became a sailor under the direction 
of his father. But bis love of learning nev- 
er deserted him, and one of his chief delights 
in early years, was to read the history of his 
country, which filled him with an ambition 
to rival the deeds of the great men of Ro- 


man antiquity. He discovered what his dear 
Italy had been in the days of her power and 
glory, and he saw what she was, in the weeds 
of her debasement and degradation, and 
among the ardent aspirations of his young 
generous heart, was her rescue from the hor- 
rid crew of priests and soldiers who had 
leveled her to the dust. It is easy for any 
noble mind to conceive what the feelings of 
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an Italian must be when he contrasts the 
ancient renown of his nation with her pres- 
ent condition, and with what burning impa- 
tience he must lovg for the opportunity to 
strike a blow against her oppressors, 





The opportunity toembark in her cause 
was not, however seou given to Garibaldi, 
and he followed his profession with dili- 
gence, making frequent and often perilous 
voyages to the several parts of Italy, the 
Levant aid the Black Sea. These not only 
made him acquainted with the difficulties 





and dangers of the sea, but developed his 
benevolent affections in the numerous :ases | 
of the shipwreck of others, in which he) 
was called to give relief. He was distin- 
guished even then for hardihood and bra- 
very, but much more for Lis generosity and 


val that the patriots of La Plata wee |, 
arms, he engaged in their service as a yaya) 
officer, and was soon mingled with thei, 
public affairs. His deeds of valor ayd the 
dangerous enounters which he had y; :h the 
enemy, secured him the lasting gratitude of 
his companions in arms. No man who ¢. 
er fought on the coast is said to have pers 
formed more wenders of naval skilj and 
courage than this Italian volunteer, 

It was there that he married his wif. 
whose name and history have becoiise go jp. 
timately blended with his own. She was, 
native of the province of St. Catherine's, ip 
Brazil, of excellent family, and, during the 
many years that he battled for the lejublie 
of Rio Grande, she accompanied hin in moy 
of his expeditions, sharing the exposure anj 





noble daring. On one occasion he reequed | vicissitudes with the utmost intrepidity, and 
a company of several persous from instant) yet rendering his domestic life serene and 
death, at ihe imminent hazard of his own cheerful by her gentleness and warmth of 


life, while at all iuves he mauifested a warm | affection. In his encampments in the dense 


sympathy towards the oppressed and the de- 
fenceless. 

It was during one of these voyages that he 
first went to Kome, and ticre, amid the mon- 
uments of ber former spiendor and greatness 
and the mavy evidences cf her existing 
poverty aud distress, he conceived the hope 
of her resurrection. When told a society 
of young Italians was already in being, 
who had devoied their lives to the glorious 
work, the discovery filled him with unspeak- 
able joy. Columbus, he says, could not 
have been s» happy when the new world 
firet rose upoo his vision. He of course 
eagerly evrolled himself among their num- 
ber, and when the uprising of 1834 took 
place, he became a prominert actor in the 





eventful scenes. 
But the movement proved disastrous in its. 


South American forests, where the enemy 
lurked on every side, she joined in the march 
and the bivouac, and in his most during ai- 
ventures also upon the high seas, she was 
his friend and companion. All who kuew 
her, as well as her husband, still speak of 
her as a woman of heroic characier, full of 
resource, activity and skill, but no less ten- 
der and feminine than she was noble. Her 
subsequent unhappy end contirms while it 
lends a melaucholy interest, to these partic: 
ulars. 

The outbreak of political troubles in Its- 
ly, in 1848, seemed like a call of Providence 
to Garibaldi, summoning him to retum to 
his native land. He arrived at Rome in tine 
to anticipate Mazzini, Avezzani, aud other: 
in their earlier efforts to organize ‘ie Repub- 
lic, his known ability pointing him outs 


results,and Garibaldi, amwoug others, ‘was | one of the men best fitted to conluct the 
condemned to death. Making hisescape in! military defence of the nation in case o 
disguise from Genoa, he navigated the Med- | attack. He was appointed genera! of a body 
iterranean for sometime alone, and finally known as the Legion, which was composi 
gucceeded in reaching the coast of France, of the most gallant and accomplished cor 
whence he took passage ia a friendly vessel of young Italy. Nor was it a long ‘ime be 
to Brazil, His original intention was then fore his and their services were required.— 


to engage in trade, but finding on his arri- | France—to her lasting shame, be :t said- 
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Sai poinad the imperial despot of Austria 
aad the infamous Bomba of Naples, in a 
plot against the nascent liberties of the pen- 
insula, aad in favor of the restoration of the 
impotent and fugitive old traitor, the Pope 
Their armies Wcie narrowing, with a slow 
pot certain contraction, like the coiling of 
some huge snake, around the walls of the 
Eternal city. But the undaunted Romans, 
detecting their purposes under the treacher- 
oas disguise they had assumed, were fully 
prepared for the event. Their numbers were 
few, but their spirit was high and strong.— 
When the question was put to them, wheth- 
ot they were ready to defend their homes, 
they shouted with one accord that they wo’d 
diein the Iast ditch. Soon, therefore, the 
war commenced. 

The incidents of it we cannot recount here, 


nor have we space io speak of the promi- 
nent part taken in it throughout by the sub- 
ject of this sketch, A volume would hardly 
suffice us to tell the whole history of those 
memorable daye. They were worthy of the 
place and the occasion, and proved to all the 


world that years of tyrauny and degradation 
have not yet quenched the old fires of the 
Italian soul, Gavribaldi’s invincible legions 
rivalled the fiery energy of those ancient 
warriors who had carried the victorious ea- 
gles to the ends of the globe. Whenever an 
obstinate defense was io be made, they were 
called to make it, and whenever an impor- 
tant point was to Le conquered they mareh- 
ed to the conquest. Time and again, during 
the siege of Rome, they sallied beyond the 
city walls te attack ‘he besiegers in their in- 
trenchments; at the villa Pamphili, where 
the whole day was spent in furious combat 
with the French, often bayonet in hand, they 
drove the assailant from his posts, at Pales- 
trina, they pnt to route three times their 
number of men, with a fearful loss of the 
evemy’s life; and at Velletri, they over- 
helmed the flower of the Neapolitan army, 
commanded by the King in person. After 
the walls were entered, they sustained the 
thock of assault. day after day, with cool 
Perseverance and uumoving strength ; and 





at last, when the rest of the sorrowful city 
was compelled to surrender, Garibaldi and 
his noble spirited yeung soldiers refused to 
lay down their arios. It was useless for 
them, they said, to protract the contest with 
three powerful and disciplined natrons, but 
they would not vield. ‘i'‘hey resolved, then, 


to force their way to a safe place of refuge , 


Their leader’s speech, on that occasion, wo'’d 
have dove no dishonor to Bratus or the 
Gracchi: ‘Soldicrs!’ he said, ‘in recom- 
pense of the lore you may show your coun- 
try, I offer you Lunger, thirst, cold, war and 
death—who accepis the tertas, let him follow 
me!’ The glorious fellows followed him to 
a man. 

No retreat on record was more full of 
peril and more resolutely conducted than 
this of Garibaldi and bis fricuds, threugh 
the hostile hosts of ocenpied Italy. Their 
object, in quitting Rome was to reach Vee 
nice in time te assist her against the bom- 
bardment of the Austriims. It was a des- 
perate attempt, but it was also the only 
source left. They first marched westward, 
and then north towards Todi, where they 
werejoined by Col. Forbes. At Orvieto, 
they drew upto give the French battle, 
which the latter decliaed, preferring to hang 
upon the rear, to cut oi their forees in de- 
tacbments. Arezzo, their next point, was 
in full possession of the Austrian troops,but 
the people secretly sent them supplies.— 
Hence they turued tuwarls Cixterna in the 
Pope’s dominions, and next Saint Angelo 
in Vado, All the way they were harassed 
by Austrians; in crossing the Appenines 
they had the most despera'e encuunters,and 
it was notuntil they reached Bongo, near 
San Marino, ten thousand Austrians closing 
about them, that it was foand expedient to 
disband, and to allow each one to seek 
shelter for himself. Even then, large nun- 
bers still clung to Garibaldi,—among them 
Hugo Bassi, who was so inhumanly mur- 
dered by the priests at Bologaa—Ciccer- 
ovchio, the Roman Tribune, with his two 
sons, one of them scarcely 15 years of age, 
and the lovely Senora Anve—Garibaldi’s 
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wife, who, though far advanced in mother- 
hood and otherwise ill, had partaken in 
every hard ship of the retreat, refusing to 
be separated from her husband, and some- 
times riding about the little army to encour- 
the weary with words of animation and 

eer. 

From San Marino they set forth at night, 
not a word being spoken, eluded discovery, 
and soon after reached Cesanatico, where 
they scized thirteen vessels toconvey them 
to Venice, But their little fleet was scat- 
tered in the darkness. Some of them was 
never heard of more, and only a few, driven 
away by the blovkading squadron, succeed - 
ed iv reaching land near the mouth of the 
Po. There the Signoradied, overcome with 
Garibaldi, almost 
made his 


exhaustion and fatigue. 
alone, but how no one knows, 
way to Genoa, and thence to the United 
States. 

He would have been received in this 
country with public demonstrations, but he 
modestly declined the honor, In order to 
recruit his health he returned to Staten 
Island, where he dweltin perfect security, 
earning by the labor of his own hands, his 
own support, 1t was there that the writer 
of thissaw him first. A nobler looking 
man was never made. He was about the 
wedium height, and finely proportioned.— 
His face wassad in its expression, bu‘ full 
of intelligence, truth and kindness) There 
was av integrity marked in every feature 
which must have won confidence at once; 
yet he was not stern nor sombre, but anima- 
ted, almost playful and enthusiastic. His 
remarks on thecondition of Europe showed 
thathe was accustomed to look sharply into 
events, to weigh their nature and bearing, 
and to act only on a rigid understanding of 
facts. He was not apatriot from the im- 
agination, but through the mind and through 
the heart. 

Garibaldi, after he left Staten Island, went 
to California on business, and is engaged in 
the mercantile marine service of the Pacific. 
The last we heard of him was that he was 
in Lima. The Italians there had offered 


him a national banquet, which he declined 
The Governor of Equador, it is said, alg 
had offered him the commission of Genera}. 
isimo of the Republic, to proceed avaing 
Gen. Flores, but it is not known w hether he 
had accepted.—American Ph, renolovical Jour. 
nal, 
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For the Miscellany 
WOMAN’S MISSION. 


BY ALICE GREEN, 


How important is the mission of won, 
and yet how few appear to understand o 
feel the responsibility of the position she 
occupies. It appears to be the general opin. 
ion that if a lady has received a fash mabe 
education, and can figure well int! 
and equally well in the kitchen, if verasioy 
requires, that is all that is necessary, and 
if to this a moderate share of beauty ig 
added, it is enough to constitute her a com. 
plete paragon. Now all this is necessary 
and proper, but is there not something 
more for her to do? Were we placed here 
‘merely to occupy space, to “while away 
the homes,”’ or assist in “driving dull care 
away,” tocaptivate the mind, or charm the 
senses ? Is this the extent of our mission in 
this sin-fallen world? Shall we say because 
we may never enroll our name among the 
great and illustrius ones of earth, that “our 
is a limited sphere of action. True we 
may none of us bea Luther, a Wesley, ora 
Whitfield, a Washington, a Bolivar, ora 
Kossuth, a Newton, a Franklin, ora Fulton; 
jt is not in our province to occupy the Pret 
idential Chair, nor speak in Congressional 
halls; but is not our’s a more glorious mis 
sion? One which angels might look down 
and smile upon? it is ours to educate our fu- 
ture Statesmen, ours to guide the youth 
ful mind im the ways of wisdom, and true 
piety, to instil a love of good, aud hatred of 
evil into those minds from which the future 

aws of our nation are to emanate. As the 
first rudiments of children’s education evet 


> parlor, 





devolves on womai, let us reinember that 
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ybat is learned in youth is seldom if ever 


tten, that “as the twig 1s bent the tree 
is inclined.”” We are toa certain extent ex- 
ating an influence which will be felt hy 
this nation, and the world long after we 
have passed away, and our names are forgot- 
ter; yet our influence which we now exert 
will still be felt either for good or evil.— 
Eternity alone can reveal how much weal or 
woe has been dixseminated through the 
world by woman’s influence in regard to the 
proper or improper education of youth.— 
Let us not think then that ours is a limited 
sphere of action, though we may not wip 
laurels of worldly honors; though we may 
never reach the temple of fame, nor revel 
on the summit of the cloud-eapped hill of 
science, yet we may win brighter Javurels 
than these; weshonld not seek for worldly 
aggrandizement, ours is a holier mission. 
There is much for us to do, let as not be idle 
inthis great “field of action,’”? but “let us 
work fur seme good, be it ever so lowly. 
Labor, all labor is noble and. holy,’”? let us 
with “hearts entwined aspire to raise our 
being higher.” If there isnot enough for 
us to do in the home circles, let us go forth 
into the world —minister to the sick and suf- 
fering, comfort the bereaved, cheer the sad, 
mecourage the desponding, relieve suffering 
humanity where ever we find it, for this is 
syart of our mission; nor is this all, we 
may assist in carrying the light of eternal 
life to those that are in heathen darkness, 
let us be “armed by faith, and winged by 
prayer” and there is no undertaking too 
great for us, and though there be much of 
bitterness mingled in our cup of life, and 
we meet with many discouragements and 
disappointments, let us’? cast our bread up- 
on the waters’’ assured “it will return to us 
after many days”? Let us do what our 
hands find to do, with our might and we 
shall gather for ourselves the laurel of peace, 
and receive a crown of immortality. 


Almont, 1852, 


Choose your wife by your ears, rather than 
by your eyes, 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 

“By a beautiful law of Providence, the 
means most conducive to the happiness of 
our race are precisely those which best con- 
fer happiness on the individual; each one 
most effectually promotes the well-being of 
the species when he discharges his duty to 
himself, when he acts in accordance wich the 
lofiy tendencies of his nature. It is to sat- 
isfy the immortal essence within, that all 
great men write and act in the world. All 
high genius is impelled outwards; it de- 
mands to take form, to go forth into the 
world, irrespective of consequences, irrespee- 
tive of whether it be smiled or frowned on, 
whether it be hailed as a prophet or derided 
asa dreamer. To take form and go forth is 
ever its imperious desire ; the inner voice is 
only hushed by the exit of the erier. Let 
no Utilitarian, proud of a false system, let 
no Materialist, glorying in his deadening 
creed, preach to the Poet that he is deluded, 
aud that he wonld do better to spin calico 
and win gold, than weave, amid solitude and 
neglect, the rainbow fancies that flit in min- 
gled storm and sunshine through his souk— 
Genius cares not for the offerings of Earth 
or the meed of Mammon ; the siren voice of 
the world cannot reach him amid the musie 
of the spheres; the paltry Present shrinks 
away before a deathless Eternity, There is 
a heavenly idol shrined in his heart ; and at 
thé sight of its beauty, at the callof its spi- 
rit voice, all other fascination is forgotten — 
It is as real and far less perishable, as en- 
thralling and far more noble an entity for 
him, than the goldev calf that wins the wor- 
ship of the worldling. It is no fiction, that 
cry of the spirit to be born into the world. 
Sit down by yonder couch, where early Gen- 
ius is dying, and behold the melancholy that 
clouds that young brow. Whence comes it? 
He is leaving no dear ones bebind ; his exis- 
tence has been made happy rather by the 
mind and soul that gave him, than by the 
sweet links of human life or the world’s 
smile. Yet a shadow isresting on the warm 
springs of life, an it is another hand than 
Death’s is chilling them; the fountains of 
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youth are troubled, but not at the coming 
Spectre of the Grave. He tells you that he 
sees within a world of bright forms that no 
eye but his bas ever beheld ; that he deemed 
it the mission of his life to paint that lovely 
spirit-land in faceless colors; but that now 
he is passing vainly away, that the sights 
and sounds of that fair world are vanishing 
even from him, and that, when his eye is 
quenched, they will fall back into the void, 
and pass irrevocably away, like a forgotten 
dream.”’— Dublin Universi/y Magazine. 
For the Miscellany. 
LIVING. 


—— 


BY M. H.R. 


Oh 'tis a glorious thing to live 
Beneath the pure blue sky, 

Where su by day and moon by night, 
Looks down with angel eye, 

To hear celesiial voices chime 
At thoughtful hours of ‘even, 

And thin that far beyond our ken, 
Are the peurly gates of Heaven. 


Anis it not a holy thing 
To be a living sou); 

Endowed with reason, conscience , all 
Its motives to control? 

To feel within our conscious hearts, 
The aspiration high, 

To live when stars shall fade, and c’en 
The «un himself shall die. 


This world a gorgeous temple seems, 
Framed by a power divine; 

And vet, ‘tis but the vestibule, 
Before a holier shrine. 

Into the holiest place itself, 
The mortal foot hath tred, 

And even hére, a whisper saith, 
“ Be still before thy God.” 


Oh, may my wayvard soul fulfill 
Its mission pure and high, 

Though sin becuile and folly plead, 
For time-born vanity; 

Could she but feel that fleeting hours, 
Were lent for deeds sublime, 

There might be foot-prints left perchance 
Upon the sands of time. 


Oh, it were blest could words of mine, 
Fall on a willing ear, 

And to some child of sin and shame, 
Make life a heaven more dear, 

Were mine the hand to sinooth the brow, 
Of weariness, und pain, 

Or brighier make somé path in life, 
Ishali not live in vain. 





And even stiould the friends I loys, —--—~ 
Forzet affeetion's claim. 

The Universe is still and fair, 
Its Maker still the saine. 

And rays ofsun-light on my heart, 
Wili fall, despite of care, 

To cheer the fragile fowers of thought, 
That blossoms hidden there, 


Oh, may the language of my heart, 
Be one perpetual hymn, 
And gratitude as incense rise, 
Before the throne of Him, 
Whose bounty gave my heritage, 
Whose wisdom chose my !o:; 
Who giveth freely unto ail, 
In love, upbraiding not, 


Though he who grants the boon of life, 
May soon withhold our breath; 


Yet then, we live, forever more, 


Though mortals call it death. 

We may go fearless through the lend, 
Of shadowy forms and dit, 

And pass the gates of Paradise, 
Supported still hy Him. 


Saginaw City, Oct. 3lst, 1352. 





SPIRIT RREATHINGS. 


BY J. SANFORD MCCLOUD. 


Oft in fancy 1 have been, 


Ou Seraph wing, 


To that pure land where Angels are, 


And heard thein sing. 


And then I did forget this grief, 


That makes ine sigh, 


While gazing on that hippy band. 


W ith tearless eye. 


I would not live in this sad world, 


Forevermore ! 


My spirit would be free from ciay, 


And upward soar. 


It makes me glad to know that deati, 


Is but a slecp; 


And that I shall awake again, 


No more to weep. 


I feel that this is not my home, 


This house of clay 


Will soon be vacant, and my soul 


Will fly away! 


And I would live so that 1 may, 


Heave not a sigh, 


When all this life is past, and I 


Lay down to die! 


Kat. Taror. Sem., Nov. 5, 1852. 
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BEAUTIFUL FIGURE. 


«Two painters were employed to fresco 
the walls of a magnificent cathedral; both 
stood on a rude scaffolding, constructed for 
that purpose, some forty feet from the floor. 
One of them was so intent upon his work 
that he became wholly absorbed, and in ad- 
miration stood off from the picture, gazing 
at it with intense delight. Forgetting where 
he was he moved backwards slowly, survey- 
ing critically the work of his pencil, until he 
had neared the very edge of the plank upou 
which he stood. 

At this critical moment, his companion 
turned suddenly, and, ulmost frozen with 
porror, beheld his emminent peril; another 
instant, and the enthusiast would be preci- 
pitated upon the pavement beneath; if he 
spoke to him, it was certain death—if he 
held his peace, death was equally sure— 
Suddenly he regained bis presence of mind, 
and seizing a wet brush, flung it quickly 
against the wall spattering the beautiful 
picture with unsightly blotches of coloring. 
The painter flew forward, and turned upon 
his friend with fierce inypreeations; but start- 
led at his ghastly face, he listened to the re- 
cital of danger; looked shudderingly over 


the dread space below, and with tears of 
gratitude blessed the hand that saved him. 


So, said a preacher, we sometimes get ab- 
sorbed in looking upon the pictures of this 
world, and in contemplating them step back- 
ward, unconscious of our peril, when the 


Almighty dashes out the beautiful images,’ 


and we spring forward to lament their de- 
struction, into the out-stretched arms of 
mercy; and we are saved.” 





[FWe commend the following, which we 
clip from the Metropolitan, to the consider- 
ation of our female readers, not that they are 
wanting in their duty in reference to the 
evils of intemperance, but with the desire to 
stimulate them to continued efforts in behalf 
of the right : 

“Every mother, wife and sisier should ex- 
ether influence to have the wine, which 


sparkles so brightly in the exp, banished 
from the sideboard. As (ue litte rill which 
flows brightly over its pebly bed, may be- 
come a dark and rapid river, ere its waters 
mingle with the ocean, so may the life of 
those who sip of the wine which is pleasant 
to the taste, and which produces an exhilere 
ating feeling, become dark and troubled, by 





that most insatiable of all appetites, intem- 
perance. Woman should use every ef- 
| fort to banish the wine cup. Let her never 
by her example, give a lieense to moderate 
drinking. There is where ihe evil begins, 
but who can say where it willend? Let so- 


ciety say it is ungentiemanly, debasing to 
drink, even moderately, and this would pre- 
vent the danger of contracting » habit, which, 
when once contracted, cannot be resisted.— 
Now, it is considered an indication of refine- 
ment and high breeding to partake, with a 
relish, a glass of wine, a julep or a cobbler, 
and some geatlemen, when they wish to pay 
a lady a compliment, will present her a glass 
of champaigne. No lady should receive it 
as such, but decline it firmly yet politely — 
We would like much to see such a state of 
society. Let every woman encage in bring- 
ing it about earnesily, with all her energies, 
and it may be efiected. She who has not 
herself felt the sorrow which intemperance 
brings, should have sympathy for her suffer- 
ing sister, whose household is made desolate 
by this demon. 





DURABILITY OF ANCIENT COLORS, 

In colors, the ancients far exceeded the 
/mederns. Sir Humphrey Davy made many 
| efforis to analyze the celebrated Tyrian pur- 
| ple of the East, but those effurts wore with- 
out success, He declared he could not dis- 
| corer of what it was composed. The Na- 
ples’ yellow, too, though less known, was 
much used, and the art of making it is now 
entirely gone. The Tyrian purple is the 
color of many of the houses of Pompeii, and 





they look vs fresh as if just painted. 
The colors of Titan are equally as vivid 
and beautiful as when first laid on by th* 
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great artist, while those of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds already look chalky and dead. And 
Sir Joshua himself confessed, after making 
it the stady of his life, that he had never 
been able to discover how Raphael and the 
other great artists ad been able to preserve 
the beauty and brightness of their paintings, 
But if we marvel at these artists, three cen- 
turies back, what shall we say of those paint- 
ings found in the tombs of Egypt, more 
than three thous ind years old, and yet kept 
fresh and bright, though buried for that time 
beneath the ground, in the damp dark caves 


of the East ! 
The very wife of Solomon is found there, 


just as she was painted on the eve of her de- 
parture from her father’s home, to share the 
throne of Judea ; and not only the colors of 
her garments were preserved, but the bloom 
is_still on her cheek and lips, aud the lustre 
in her eye is even as it then was. Their 
paintings, too, as far back as the time of 
Moses—a portrait supposed to be that of 
Nice, the king who drove the Israelites into 
the Red Sea—even the colors of this are pre- 
served perfucily. 





TIMBERS IN OREGON. 


Mr. Cor, Postal Agent. for Ovegon, has 
furnished us with the following species of 
timber, berries, etc, the growth of Oregon. 
His report to the Oregonian has been re- 
vised ; corrected aud included in this state- 
ment: 

One of the -first inquiries about a new 
country relates to its timbers, By these, in 
the States, the qualities of soil may be un- 
derstood quite well. On entering the Terri- 
tory, my attention was arrested by its exu- 
berance of vegetable life. I have neve: be- 
fore seen so heavy and dense a forest as here ; 
it not only waves over alluvial bottoms, but 
is sustained by deep and rich soil on mown- 
tain sides and summits, This profusion of 
trees exhibits comparatively, few varieties. 
As to the soi! which they indicate, familiari- 
ty with the subjec: elsewhere is.of little val- 
we. Almost everything is dissimilar from 
the States. Seasons, trees, fruits and herbage 





are all unlike. In winter, Oregon in iy: 
tude North 46 deg. as compared with Ne, 
England in latitude North 43 deg. enjoy, 
the mild atmosphere of oi 


*Ten degrees of more indulgent skies” 


without its burning suns and sultry nights 
of summer, Of all its trees, very few if 
any, will compare exactly with any variety 
in the States, 

With the assistance of an intelligent friend, 
I have made out the following probably, 
imperfect catalogue, which may interest 
strangers, of the timbers in Or gon: 

Spruce, abundant. Fir, do. Hemlock. 
most plenty near the mouth of the Colum. 
bia. 

Oregon Dogwood, Yew Tree. Soft Ma. 
ple, makes fiue furniture. Vine Maple, 
Black Oak, resembling Black Jack of the 
States. White Oak. Laurel, grows a {ree 
sometimes two feet in diameter, and very 
hard, Wild Cherry, fruit small, red, and bit 
ter. Sweet Eldir, grows to the size of a 
man’s leg or larger. Alder, grows large 
trees, some of which will make three or four 
saw-logs, is manufactured into furniture, 
wood soft and tender. Black Ash. Yellow 
Pine, not abandant. Several varieties of 
the Magnolia, of which the Cotton Tree and 
Balm of Gilead are most abundant. The 
latter abounds far up the Williamette, and 
is the principal timber on the Umatilla; the 
wodd is of a yellowish cast, and soft, it is 
used for furniture. White (Cedar. Box 
wood, grows very large and is very hard. 


WILD FRUITS OF OREGON. 


Strawberries, very abundant and large. 

Whortle Berries, several varieties, but all 
dissimilar to those of the States. One va- 
riety resembles the low bush blue-berry but 
the fruit is more acid and makes an excel 
lent tart. A high bush blue-berry, acid; 
also a variety on bushes eight or ten feel 
high, the frait pink color, acid. 

Currants, blossom red or pink, beautiful. 
Cranberrry, same as in the States. Goose 
berries, fruit large, several varieties. Sal 
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won Berries, resembling Raspberries, but 
much larger, abundant and good. Service 
Berry, shrub, in some places large as a man’s 
leg. Fruit sweet and nutritious, Black- 
berry, vine like, on the ground, similar to 
dew berries, fruit abundant. Salal Berry, ev- 

er-green, bush the size of blue berry, but 
more firm and erect. Fruit in clusters. 
sweet, resembling sweet apples, abundant’ 
Hazel, large as the English. Oregon Grape, 
e-calie!, is nota grape, but resembles the 
grape in size acd appearance, grows on a 
stock, is not valuable, though sometimes 
used by the Lndians. There are probably 
po native grapes in Oregon. 

Crab Apple, fruit very small, seedy, and 
bitter but is said to make excellent preserves. 
Tree large. 

Choke Cherry, fruit large, about the size 
of the Manilla Cherry, from which, when 
cooked, it will not be distinguished. Most 
of the native fruits of Oregon are acid, but 
large and plentiful. Vegetation, with scarce 
an exception, acquires a much larger growth 
than in the States.— Oregon Spectator. 





THE PILOT’sS STORY. 

“Now, pilot, tell us something awfal,” 
atid Miss D ; “something, for instance 
about a horrid wreck.’’ 

“Ab,” replied Mr. Mellen, “ the horridest 
wreck I ever knowed, was the peace of my 
mind that got stoven all up by that Metho- 
dist Minister’s ’tinerating abuut in this bay, 
aod runnin’ foul of Sue Withers. However 
that schooner was an awful one, too. Ley 
me see, it was feur years ago, last March, as 
we were cruising off the capes, having rau 
out of Hampton Roads, just after a bard 
blow from the eastward, was over, and the 
breeze had sprung up from the Westward. 

“We were running out underjiband main- 
sail, when early in the morning, we made 
something on the weather bow which looked 
like a wreck, which we knowed in reason it 
could'nt be, but there not being any sail in 
sight, and, as we had plenty of time, we 
luffed up tosee whatit was. That’s what 
people ought aiways to do, — they 

Vol. i—3 








have time or not. God knows how many a 
poor fellow has stood vlone on a wreck when 
a vessel had passed in plain sight, supposing 
it to be abandoned. 

Ab, yes, it was abandoned after that ves- 
se] passed on, and the agony of despair en- 
dured by that poor soul, as the sail disap- 
pearedin the herizon, was a balance iu the 
scale of human jey, aud wo to all the happi- 
ness those cruel, careless deserters could ever 
know. Oh, I wish that people could think 
of this, for what is the satisfaction of a few 
hours shorter passage to that of rescuing a 
fellow creature, or of having the will to do 
80, from awiserable death. Yes, a man 
who, frsm such motives has boarded a w rech® 
even should it prove that there was no oue 
on board of her, can fill away the maintop- 
sail again, with a feelingof greater satisfae- 
tion with himself fur having done his duty, 
than if the whule world had congratulated 
him upon having made the shortest pas- 
sage, or the must profitasle voyage on ree- 
ord.”? 

“ However,as we hauled our win, you 
see it was no credit to us; it not being out of 
the way of ourcruise. Pretty soon we made 
it out; it wasa vessel bottom up, and might 
be ofa hundred and fifty tons or so— 
She was so far under abaft, that we could 
not make out her name; and, I don’t know 
as we did it for anything in particular, but, 
as the sea was smooth, we launched the ca- 
noe and went alongside, and som. of us got 
upon the vessel’s bottom. Think of our 
surprise on hearing some one knocking from 
the inside! At first we thought it might be 
some of the cargo floating about in the 
wreck, but, as we listened, we beard indis- 
tinetly, but surely, a human voice. 

“ Jnstantly returning to the boat, we pro- 
cured the tew tools that were on board—an 
axe, a hatchet and a saw—and commenced 
cutting a hole near the larboard, but in our 
haste the axe went overboard, upon the first 
blow, and was lest ; and this carelessness, 
how bitterly was it afterwards repented of. 
Well, we worked awry with the hatebet and 
the eaw, so that in a few moments we made 
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a hole in the plank under which we heard 
the noise, large enough for a person to show 
his face, and for us to her from below, the 
shouts of joy of those who had hailed us as 
their deliverers, Never were men destined 
to be more disapointed than these poor 
wretches were. For a few moments they 
gave themselves up “to the delirium of joy, 
and then—when the awful truth dawned up- 
on them, that we, instead of saving them, 
were sending them toa more speedy destruc- 
tion—then came a contrast no yen ean des- 
cribe, no tongue ean tell. The hole which 
we hail made, although not large enough to 
extricate a man, allowed the air, which had 
kept the vessel afloat, to escape, and, to our 
horror, we saw that the vessel was every 
minute sinking, we ourselves coming near to 
the surface of the water. 

' “We worked with the hatchet and thesaw 
with all the energy men are capable of, but 
could only cut the plank. In vain we hack- 
ed with our little hatchet upon the close tim- 
ber of the schooner. Ouraxe! we would 


have given worlds for it now; it might have 


saved them. But soon they, as well as our- 
selves, begin to perceive that all our exer- 
tions were useless, and they crowded the two 
small apertures we had made, putting thro’ 
their hands, and seizing ours with convulsive 
grasps. 

“ Oh, hope, long deferred, thus to drown 
in ecstacy, and sink in despair! They yell- 
ed, they blasphemed. and prayed. They 
cursed the light of Heaven which broke up- 
on them, the sooner to shroud them in 
eternal darkness, and then they vehemently 
implored forgiveness. 

“Amidst this confusion, the Captain of 
the schooner made his way to the opening, 
and arresting the «lisorder beneath, asked of 
us in a cool manner and perfectly calm voice 
—how mnch of the hull seemed yet to be 
out of the water. We told him and then 
heard him communicating the information 
to those below, and giving his orders te 
raaintain silence, while he related to us 4is 
story, which was necessarily short. 

'“They were from an eastern port, bound 





to Charleston nearly in ballast. When the 
were capsized in the late gale, two m¢, 
were lost; but most of them being below, as 
the schooner wes laying to, they were ab'g 
upon her going bo: tom up, to get through the 
run-scuttle into the hold. The confined ay 
bad held the vessel up till now; but they 
had despaired of succor, knowing how im. 
probable it was that the wreck should ts 
seen, or if seen, that any would search {o 
thom, 

“Thus they had been for four days, hav- 
ing found sufficient provisions for subsisteng 
but without expectation of release, they 
had resigned themselves to a fate that scene 
ed inevitable. But when they heard the 
sound of our footsteps, then they though 
their preservation sure—but' now their dis 
appointment was the frenzy of despair. 

“ But the captain wasaman! There he 
hung ov by the floor timbers, and told his 
story; gave his name and the name ot his 
crew; bade us good-bye in a firm and manly 
voice, which only faltered as he gave his \asi 
message to his wife and children. 

“Put your hand through,” he said to one 
of us, “and Iet me kiss it. When you land 
go to my home, and let my dear wife pu 
her lips to the same spot. Tel? her it is all 
I can send her from here, but that my last 
breath shal? be a prayer to God for her and 
her little one! And now, good-bye, my 
kind friend—you have done all you could 
do for us—God will rewaid you—look w 
your own safety.’” 

“Tt was time indeed, lest our canoe should 
be swallowed up in the vortex of the sinking 
vessel; and with feelings to which nothing 
of wretchedness can compare, we shoved of 
to our pilot-boat. 

“In a moment the boat went down and 
the last vestage of those it contained was tle 
arm of her noble hearted mas‘er, as it seet- 
ed to wave an adieu to us, and te all thing 
of earth.” 





age” “Do come and sce us,’’ sounds very 
well-—but how much heart is there in it i 
nine cases out of ten? 
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PRIGRESS OF THE WESDL. leoill bs travelled in forty-two hears! — 
a L The min who at that period woull have 

Ant the west! where is it? What was | ventured the pre liction that the cominel 
it a few years sinca, an! what is it destined | science, enterprise and wealth of the world, 
tp bacom2? The pamphlet now lying be- | could have producel such a result, would 
pre us, containing the reports of the Chicago have been pronounce! a suitable tenant for 
and Rock Island Railroa ls, calls to mind a mad-house, And yet after a lipse of only 
vividly our resollection of the past. Thirty | thirty years, this apparent im oossibility has 





years ago we were a lieutenant in the army 
stationed at Chicago which was then a fron. 
ther post, twe han Ived miles in advance of 
our most western se‘tlement. There were 
then five sail vessels and one steamer on the 
Lakes Evie, St. Clair, Huron, Michigan; and 
to reach Chicago under the moit favorable 
auspices was the journey of more than a 
month, Now itis performed with ease and 
esn fort and sifsty in thirtysix hours! Rock 
Island sitwatet in the Mississippi, and ap- 
proached from the south in summer; while 
oar post of Chicago belonging to the East, 
aad was approached an! supplied by way 
of the Lakes during the summer. It be- 
cam? necessiry in the winter of 1822 to 
apprise the command at St. Antony's falls 
that the Sioax Indians were about surpris 
ing them and Iad entered into aleague with 


the Winnebagoes for that purpose. 


And we hai the pleasvre of being the 
first white man in all that rezion, who was 
kao vn to have crossed from Chicago to the 
Mississippi in the We 
walked the distance between Chicago and 
Rock [sland in ten days through deep snow 
and over bleak prairies, with the thermom>- 
ter below zero, through a tribe of hostile In- 
dians—the Winnebag es—whom we avoid- 
ed by avoiding the comforts of the woods 
We however ac- 


winter season. 


and keeping the praries. 
eomplishe. our purpose, and were none the 
worse for our exposure; but little did we 
dream at that time, that in the brief space 
of thirty years all that region would be 
deusely populate |, boast its million inhabi- 
tin.s west an] south of Chicago, and we be 
ailled upon to invite attention to the con- 
straction of an iron way, dest’ned to con- 
hect that distant spot with this city, by 
mansof which the intervexins distance 


| been achieved.—Courier & Eazuirer. 


| THE AMSRICAN BONAPARTES. 


| Mostof our readers are aware that Jerome 
| Bonaparte,the youngest and favorite brother 

of the 
| dor age,a young American iady, Miss Pat- 


great Napoleon, murried, while un- 
| terson, of Baltimore. This if we mistake 
| not, was in 1393, and the young Jerome 
wasatthe tims in command of a frigate 
| raining in these latitudes, Soon alter the 
| marriage the prince stile l with his bride for 
Earop2, hoping, bat ssircely trusting, we 
presume, that his imperial and imperious 
brother woul | sanction the connection. Ni- 
poleon’s activ on the matter was very sum- 
miry. H:saatthelaly feoon France, and 
his connliments to Pias VIL, requesting 
him to deslare the mirriaze nall and void — 
Bit the Pop», who hala emsci ns, 
whereupon the emperor tovk the respoasi- 


stuse", 


bility of pronouncing a divore> himselfand, 
by way of clinching the mutter, welded 
Jerome out of hand to a duuizhter of the 
King of Wurtemburg, and afterwards made 
him King of Westphalia. Miss Patterson, 
to all moral and religious intents an] pur- 
poses the real wife of Jerome, had a son, 
Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, who now re- 
sides on anoble plantation in Maryland,and 
is comp tratively a young man, 
a son, who graduated with distinguished 
honor at West Point this year, and has en- 
tered the United States It is said 
that this young officer has a face of the Na- 
poleon moult, and possesses a high order of 
talent. Wehave given this brief sketch of 
the origin of the Americin Bonaparte, be- 


He, too, has 


army. 


‘anse we have frequently been asked what 
Jegree uf relationship existed b -tween young 
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Bonaparte of West Poirt ana the Prince 
President of France. They are second 
cousins,—.V. Y. Times. 


PARISIAN DWELLINGS. 


The different manner in which the Anglo- 
American and the Gaul build their family 
nests, is pointedly brought home to the for- 
mer the night of his arrival at Paris. We 
live in perpendicular strata; they in hori- 
zoutal, Our houses stand side by side, each 
like a tub on its bottom. Theirs so 
tar as relate to families, are spread one upon 
the other, like a pile of gingerbread. With 
the exception of the principle hotels, and 
a few recently constructed in the English 
moda, Parisian houses are arranged after the 


own 


following fashion. 

In yeneral they form a hollow square, al- 
lowing a couct-yard of sufficient size fora 
carriage to turn, This shape admits of two 
ringes of apartments, equivalent in accom- 
modations to houses with us: the one facing 
tle street, the other the court yard, the kitch- 
en and other conveniences, being the two 
Houses thus constructed 
each floor, 


connecting arms. 
accommodate two families on 
and are from five to nine stories high. The 
ground fleor is devoted to shops, stables 
and the porter’s quarters, It is entered by 
a huge “porte cochere,’ which is always 
guarded by the family of the conceierge, 
who act as agents for the proprietors in let- 
ting their apartinent:, and watch all the out- 
goings and incomings of the mansion.— 
Each range has its wide circular staircase 
for the gentry, leading as high up as what 
was once considered the only abode of 
genius, and another—small, dark, and nar- 
row, like the worm of a ramrod—for the use 
of domestics. 

The porter must be on the “qui vive” at 
all hours of the twenty-four, to slip back 
the bolt of the outer door, by means ofa 
string connecte. with his office, upon the 
warning ring or ery “Lecorden, s’il vous, 
plait.” Those who enter after midnight be- 
stow trifling gratuity upon this Argus, to 
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compensate him for disturbed Sluinber ie 
He replies to all questions relating to hiy 
charge, pays postages, receives and dis:;;', 
utes all letters and parcels that have own. 
ers within his domain, uses your fue] ieee 
it were his own, ard is always ready to (jy 
the amiable—for a consideration, 


The floor above the entrance is called the 
entresol,”’ being as its name indicates |. 
tween sun and earth, and it is generally jp- 
accessible to the furmer, at any Season of the 
year, except in the widest streets or avenues 
Being low, it rents low, compared with the 
floor above. which forms the apartment 
Number 1, in beight, finish and decoration 
and is, consequently, much the dearest 
They then progressively decline in price 
each story, and also in quality, until they 
terminate under the roof in a series of lit 
tle chambers, for the servants of the may- 
sion, two or more of these rooms bely: g: 
ing to each apartment. 


The apartments themselves are of ererr 
variety and size, to meet the wants of the 
diversified positions of the inhabitants of 
this metropolis. Some are of sufficien: 
grandeur and sumptuousness to 
the interior of the more pretending hotels, 
while others dwindle to the means of the 
most economical bachelor or money-saving 
grisette. 

This mode of building has some _pvomi- 
nent advantages over ours, Externally the 


rival 


houses are more uniform, of greater size, are 
being built of a soft grey sandstone, and 
admit of more architectural ornament— 
They economize also in ground-room antl 
material, consequently im rent. All the 
rooms of a family being on one floor, much 
of the stair work, of which our ladies com- 
plain, is saved. 

In enumerating these advantages, I bare 
enumerated all, unless it may be considered 
one to be able to bring togeth«* the different 
branches of a family under one root. 

The disadvantages are more _palpable— 
Each floor having its separate kitchen and 
drains, contributes its quota to an assemb- 
age of odors, based upon the fiagrauce “. 
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shops or stables beneath, which in spite of 
Jocks and bolts, penetrate with an impartial 
distribution in to every room. This nuis- 
ance isnot always perceptible, but it is a 
daily liability; and the plain truth is, that 
there are few of these gregarious habitations 
that do not give oftence to sensitive nostrils 
more than once during every twenty 
four hours, This fact has doubtless some 
relation to the enormous consumption of 
perfumery, which, not unfrequently in the 
street, overpowers all other smells, as the 
sented individual goes by. 

Again no mount of cleanliness in one 
story can always be proof against a want of 
neatness in the next. If one family cooks 
onions, the neighbors above and below are 
bromght into unmistakable cognizance of | 
the fact. If there bea frolic overhead, the 
family beneath participates in in the noise, 
without the fun. There lived in the apart- 
ment below mea young lady who, for five 
months, with searcely the intermission of a 
day practiced on the piano, from four o’clock 
until midnight, and often until two o’clock 
athe mrning. She played and sang de- 
lightfally, or otherwise I should have wish- 
ed myself deaf. In a city where revolu- 
tions have become as periodical and necessa- 
ty as measles, chicken-pok, and hooping- 
cough tochildhood, this species of family 
roosting has inconveniences sometimes of a 
graver nature. <A few shots fired on the 4th 
of December last, upon the soldiers, from 
the upper stories of some houses on the 
Boulevaide, caused a return of ball, grape 
and musket shot, which lasted an hour, 
broke in their fronts, riddled them in every 
part, the inmates escaping how they could. 
One individual has it in his power to com- 
promise a hundred lives. 

Although this multipying of families un- 
der one roof may be considered as a Bpecies 
of architectural communism, it is very far 
from being a social one. No one knows his 
neighbor. There is no door-plate on the 
teveral landings, to satisfy curiosity as to 
who is to be found within, Somehow or 





ether, the occupants never seem to meet on 


the common stairway. Of the seven famihes 


besides my own that oceupied No, —" 
Rue de —, for six months.| knew nothing 
except that one was English, and another 
I could not have distinguished a 
from a casual 


Russian. 
single member of them all 
visitor. It is said that two friends lived fur 
a yearin the same house without being a- 
ware of the fact, until they accidentlly met 
in the streets, and inquired each othet’s ad- 
dress. 

A French kitchen 
caboose in size, than the domaius of an A- 
What is, iv 
mainly occupied by numerous little 


is more like a ship’s 


merican cook. room here 
gates, 
raised upon a brick platform, and adapted 
in size to the various copper, “casserollse’’ 
cr saucepans, 80 necessary for the prepera- 
tion of the indispensable “entremets,” of 
French cooking. A Yankee cook would 
be as much at a loss in one of these kiteh- 
ens asshe wonld be over a_ locomotive. — 
One half of theingenuities of ear Ameri- 
can furnishing warehouses, would be equal- 
ly as inexplicable to a Freneh housekeeper 
A good broom is not to be found in Paris: 
Carpets have been introduced into the qpart- 
ments rented to English and Americans, but 
the French make but comparatively little 
use of them, prefering th e waxed oak floors 
which are cooler and cleaner, but require no 
little care, at first, for a stranger to preserve 
his equilibrium. The French use much 
less fuel than we, warming themselves more 
by extra clothing and foot-muffs, than by 
fires,— Parisian Lights and French Prencix 
ples, see through American Spectacles. 


GOOD. 

Drax Swift was once travelling throvgh 
one of the rural parishes some leagues from 
London, and introducing himself to the 
parson asa member of the same profession, 
was invited te partake of his fraternal hose 
pitalities. The Dean consented and accome 
panied the parson to his church the next 
morning. And therethe Dean had the sat- 
isfaction of hearing one of his own ser. 


— 
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mous preached by an ignorant “Bible bang - 
ex,”’ without a hint ora word of acknowl- 
edgement. When the services wete over, 
the Dean asked the preacher how long it 
took him to writesuch a sermon. 

“Ob!” said the minister, “I wrote that in 
about two hours.” 

“Did you,imdevd?’’ said the Dean, in re- 
ply, ‘why it took me over two months to 
write that very sermon.” 


THE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE. 

The population of the globe is supposed 
t be less than onethousand millions 937,- 
00,009. A French writer, alluding tothe 
sub ect, says: 

“Tf all mankind were collected in one 
place, every four individuals occupying a 
syua‘e metre, the whole might be contained 
in a fiell ten miles square. ‘Thus, generally 
speaking, the population of a country might 
bz packed without much squeezing, in its 
capital. But the mean idea this gives us of 
the number of the human race, is counter- 
balanced by its capability of extension.— 
Tue new world is said to contain of pro- 
ductive land, 4,000,000 square miles of mid. 
dling quality, each capable of supporting 
two hundred inhabitants, and 6,000,900 of a 
better quality, capable of supporting five 
hundred persons. According to this calcu- 
lation, the population of the new world, as 
peace aad civilization advance, may attain 
to the extent of 4,000,000,000. If we suppose 
the surface of the old world to be double 
that of America, (and notwithstanding the 
eomparative poverty of the land, this caleu- 
Jation may be accepted, if we say nothing 
of Australia and the various archipelagoes, ) 
it would support 8,000,000,000; and thus 
the aggregate population of the entire globe 
right amount to 12,000,090,000, or twelve 
times the present number.” 





Do not think yourself polished until 
you have learned to speak and act on all 
occasions s9 a3 notto wound the feelings of 
others. 





WHAT HAVE THE AMERICays 
DONE? 

Ix one of the “ Latter-day Pamphlets: 
Mr. Carlyle asks tauntingly, what have tip 
Americans done? We have abolished Mop. 
archy, we have abolished Aristocracy: y, 
have sundered Church and State; we hare 
so wrought with our English inberitanc 
that most Englishmen better their condi:jo, 
by quitting the old home and cv ning to thy 
new. We have consolidated a State, unde 
whose disinterested guardianship the cabine; 
and straitened of the old world find enlarge. 
ment and prosperity. We have suppress 
standing armies ; we have decentralized gor. 
ernment to an extent, that, before our experi- 
ment, was deemed hopeless ; we have grown 
with sueh a dream-like rapidity, as to stand 
after little more than a half century of na- 
tional existence, prominent on the ext) 
among the nations ; and this, through the 
wisdom of political organization, whereby 
such scope is given to industry and inveo- 
tion, that not only are our native means pro- 
itably developed, but the great influx of Ey- 
ropeans is healthfully absorbed. We have 
in fifty years, put between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific an Empire of twenty-five mil: 
lions, who work more than ary twenty-five 
millions on earth, aud read more than any 
other fifty millions. We have built a State 
at once so solid and flexible, that it protects 
all without oppressing any. Our land is. 
hope and a refuge to the king-crushied lalor- 
ers of Europe, and from the eminence abov 
all other lands to which it has ascended, by 
our forecast, vigor and freedom, it is to the 
thinker a demonstration of the upward 
movement of Christendom, and a justifix 
tion of hopes that look to still higher eleva 
tions. 

Mr. Carlyle’s sneers at our hack of her 
ism would be urworthy of him, from the! 
very silliness, were they not more s0 fiom 
their sour injustico. Let any people recil 
its heroic deeds, on flood or field, since wt 
were a nation, a1 @ we will match every ont 
of them. And in tie private sphere, wher 
se'f-sacrifice, devotion, courage, find sx> 
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scope for hervic virtues, our social Jife is 


warm with them. But this is no theme for 
words. For his unworthy ones, we deem 
well cnough of Mr. Carlyle to believe, that, 
when disenga red from the morbidly subjec- 
tive, and, therefore, blinding and demorali- 
sing moods, to which he is liable, he is a- 
shamed of having printed them. It looks 
somewhat as though this passage had been 
written just to give us an opportunity of 
victorious retort, or to tempt us into mn ex- 
hibition of our national p:upensity to brag 
a propensity, be it said, wkich is nat onal 
inevery nation we know anything of, wheth- 
er English, French, German or Italian. We 
only beat them in bragging, just as we beat 
them in ploughs and statues, in clippers and 
steamboats, in whalemen and electric tele- 
graphs, in cheap newspapersand cheap gov- 
ernment. They all do their best at brag- 
ging, and so do we—and we beat them.— 


Calvert. 
s 





DIVINE PREPARATION FOR THE 
CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 


When the Duke of Wellington entered 
upon his duties as commandet-in-chief of 
the British forces in the Spanish peninsula, 
he saw, at a glance, the impossibility of suc- 
cassfully advancing against the imposing ar- 
mies of Napoleon, then vecupying nearly all 
the Spanish provinces. His own troops 
were too few, and his allies not sufficiently 
reliable, to justify such a measure. Casting 
his eyes along the rude base of the Torres 
Vedres, in Portugal, he conceived the idea of 
erecting such defensive works along their 
lines as would convert them into almost im- 
pregnable barriers if bravely defended. From 
these lines he intended to advance into Spain, 
and assail the French armies as opportunity 
should offer; and if met by overwhelming 
numbers to retreat within his defences. Ac- 
cordingly he directed the earliest labors of 
his army to the construction of military 
works; and so far as victory over the ene- 
my was concerned, achieved nothing in the 





varly partof thecampaign. This policy no, 
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being understood by his countrymen, many 
of them were disposed to condemn him for 
inaction and want of spirit. They expected 
immediate victory. But Wellington was ac- 
ting with cautious skill and planning for fi- 
nal success. 

There are many minds in the church, who? 
in their opinions and views of the mission- 
ary work, resemble these ignorant complain- 
ants. Because the world is not being con- 
verted by tens of thousands in a day, they 
grow unbelieving concetning the grand re- 
sults. They imagine that God is not fulfill- 
ing the expectation of the church, because 
they do not understand where to look for the 
They forget, that, 


as the great military chief was preparing the 


signs of His divine hand. 


way fur his complete success, while at work 
in the Torres Vedres and not fighting a bat- 
tle, so Jehovah is silently and surely pre- 
paring the way for the speedy conversion of 
the world to the Christian faith, though, ia 
point of fact, comparatively few heathen are 
spiritually saved at preseut. 

Let us study the dcings of the Almighty 
amoment. We pass over the great facts, 
full of wonderful meaning, though they are, 
of the great European Heyira to this Chris- 
tian land now taking place; of a similar 
though incipient Asiatic emigration to Cali- 
fornia and Australia; of the simultaneous 
springing up of two embryo Anglo-Saxon 
empires, one in Australia, and the other on 
the Pacific coast : of the rapid spread and 
ascendancy of the only really Protestant 
race on the globe, and of the creation of a 
young Christian republic on the shore of Af- 
rica. These great events are pregnant with 
instruction, Their tendency to promote the 
world’s conversion is too obvious to be un- 
seen, while their simultaneousness and the 
rapidity of their development mark the .li- 
vine purpose to precipitate and hasten the 
final and jong deferred crisis of the world’s 
universal regeneration. 

But we will not dwell upon these things ; 


wey are read and known by all men. There 


is another class of facts less frequently no- 
ted, but equally important aud expressive of 
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the doings of God. We refer to the chan- 
ges recently wrought in the ideas and prac- 
tice of nations, which, for centuries, have 
been entrenched bebind an immobility, 
which, by resisting all change, seemed to pre- 
elude almost all hope of their conversion to 
a new religion. 

The most remarkable of these facts is the 
abolition of the Surrex among the great 
Rajpoot States in India, This horrid prae- 
tice, venerable for its antiquity, sacred by its 
association with the national religion, and 
ennobled by innumerable traditions of he- 
reic women who had gloried in the act of 
self-immolation, has been abolished by the 
most influential of the Indian States. A 
British officer, Major Ludlow, undertook the 
apparently Utopian task of abolishing the 
hideous rite. His measures were simple but 
effectual. He convineed the high priest of 
Jypore, that the Suttee was not only not 
tauglit in the earliest Hindoo Scriptures, but 
was ‘inferentially prohibited; that it was 
therefore an innovation : that it reflected un- 
favorably on the character of the Hindoo 
women, by implying that if they survived 
their lords, they were likely to bring reproach 
upon their memories. 

The high priest, won to these opinions, 
gave them curreney. They spread, and in 
a few months the council at Jypore pro- 
nounced the Suttee penal. An/ all, or near- 
ly all the Rajpoot States have since followed 
this noble example. 

Take another fact of late occurrence in 
Ceylon, where “devil worship” had one of 
ite strongest fortresses. A missionary sur- 
rendered himself to the priests, with full 
pertaission, from the Government, to bring 
upon his person all that the devil could in- 
flict on his enemies. The devil priests went 
through their incantations and ceremonies, 
earsing and calling for curses on the man 
who had dared publicly to defy the power 
of their master. But he, of course, remained 
unharmed. The spell of the devil worship 
was broken. The story spread, and the 
Ceylonese, who for ages have trembled@at 
the artifices of their devil priesthood, now 
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taunt them in the streets with words of 
scorn, 


And yet another corresponding fact, oo, 
curring almost at the same time in Afjiq 
Sume converted Africans cut a stick or two 
from the “devil bush.” The priests stiyy.y 
up the chief of the tribe, and be burned the 


from their village. They fled to Cape Coay 
Castle, and soughé protection from the Ep. 
glish. The chief was summoned before: ; 
court of inguiry. There the ‘ {etich’ wa 
exposed in all its falsity to his wondering 
mind. He returned home, visited the dey) 
bush, and, while the priests were consultin, 
the fetich, his warriors, acting under presi. 
ous orders, penetrated the bush, discover) 
the deceptive operatious and eaptured the 
priests. As a result, in all that region of 
Africa the natives have abandoned dey! 
worship. The power of the fetich after age 
of ascendancy is dissolved! 

Are not these facts full of meaning? An 
these heathen suddenly led to lose their 
hold on the hoary ideas whieb for ages have 
been enthroned in the belief of their anes 
tors by mere casualties, and for no ulterior 
object? We think not. To our mind thee 
facts appear among the most wonderful 
phenomena of the present age. We know 
of no parallel fact in the history of men t 
place beside the abolition of the Suttee— 
Viewing the antiquity, sanctity, and pop- 
larity of the rite, the simple process of itt 
abolition, and the suddenness of the event, 
it strikes us as ranking high among tlw 
wonders of the divine administration 
What is it, but God making breaches in the 
hitherto impregnable wall of Heathen—and 
especially Asiatic—immobility, that the 
missionary hosts may cre long march to the 
assault, with a glorious consciousness of cer- 
tain victory? Soit appears to us. Jehovah 
is preparing the way for the spread of th 
Gospel by a combinatiun of the most start 
ling events which are taking place al! ove 
the world. 

Shall we then murmur at the tardy foot- 
steps of the Lord of Hosts? Nay! Hei 
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neither alack 1 nor tardy. 
might of his royal arm to the grand work of 
preparing the earth for the great fiual out- 
pouring of the Spirit. 
moral power of ancieut superstitution every- 


He is brin ging the 


He is destroying the 


where. Presently the ties of old religions 
Mar: flee 
from them as from sinking ships. They 
may plunge, and probably will, into the dark 
But there, terri- 
fied by fear and helplessness, they will soon 
hail the corning of the Gospel, sailing like an 


wil all be loosened will then 


and starless sea of doubt. 


ark encircled with the light of the ; 
Christ te snatch them from unrest ar we ruin. 

Let us then take cheerful and hopeful 
views of things. 
aging sign af the times; for we must toil in 
hope, if we would toil with energy. Let us 
throw our souls into the missiovary idea; 
give our hearts to prayer; our purses to the 
Lord’s treasury; and ourselves to efforts for 
human salvation. 
with Christ, we shal] be happy in the con- 
sciousness that we are Christ’s and in that 
day shall not fail of our reward.—[Zion’s 
Herald. 


Thus, working together 


ee 


THE NEW MONSTER TEL 

Ax enterprising gentleman of England, 
the Rev. Mr. Craig, has for some time past 
been busily engaged in constructing at his 
own cost, an immense achromatic telescope 
—by far the largest and most powerful in 
the world, and from which the most impor- 
tant discoveries may be anticipated. A late 
number of the London Morning Chronicle 
devotes more than a column to the subject. 
The building was commenced about four 
months since, and consists of a plain central 
tower of brick, the walls of which are about 
18 inches in thickness, the he'ght 64 feet, 
and the diameter 15 feet. It is erected upon 
a solid bed of concrete, and weighs 220 tons. 
This tower is the very perfection of con- 
struction, 80 2s to prevent the slightest vi- 
bration, and this can be still further provi- 
ded against, if necessary, by loading the dif- 
ferent fleore, by which means the most eom- 


ESCOPE. 


glory of 


Let us study every encour- | 
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plete steadiness is secured. By the side of 
this tower hangs the gigantic te lescope, the 
immense tube of which, measuring 85 feet 
in length, is shaped something like a cigar. 
At one end is the ev Ve-prece, at the heig! rit of 
about five feet from the ground, aud at the 
other the dew-cap, or covering, the object of 
which 18 to prevent the cusurption and cons 
moisture, which 


densation of takes place 


during the night, when the instrument is 
is of bright 
he interior pa! inted blac k, to ab- 


sorb the divergent rays of light. 


inost in use. The exterior 


metal, and 


The in- 
strument has a focal distance which varies 
from 76 to 85 feet, and its greatest circum- 
ference is i3 feet, the widest portion of the 
being about 24 feet fi 

id the determination of this point 
was the result of 


tube 


F r 


om the object 
glass, a: 
repeated experiments made 
with great care, 


ols 


The instrument has an object glass of two 


feet aperture, and has already given evidence 
of its marvellous powers. One of the lenses 
is of fliut, and the other of plate or crown 
!elass. The two plaeed in contact are used 
in combination, and constitute the achromae 
tic glass. The tube when mounted weighs 


between three and fourtons It has already 
been ascertained that, as a measuring instrus 
ment or for penetrating space, the powers of 
this new contrivance are very extraordinary. 
It separates minute points of light so dias 
tinetly that its qualifications as a discovering 
telescope must we extremely It 
resolves the Milky Way not si imply into 
beautiful and brillian it star-dust, to use the 
language of astronomers, but subdivides 
this “dust’? into 


valuable. 


regular constellations, 
he Orion, the Great 
Bear, and the other brilliant galaxies of our 
s¥stem, adorned, in addition, with the most 
varied and gorgeous colors. The lenses are 
so perfectly achromatic that the planet 
Saturn appears of milk-like whiteness; and, 
as regards this planet, a good deal of scien- 
tific interest has been recently attached to it 

in consequence of the distinguished Ameri- 
Pan astronomer, Bund, of the Cambridge 


Observatory, Massachusetts, having stated 


showing counterparts of t! 
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he believed he saw a third ring or belt round | eruption precisely the centennia) festival pf 


the planet. Prof. Challis brouyht the Nor+ 
thumberland telescope at Cambridge to bear 
upon it, but failed in discovering it. Lord 
Roxse’s gigantic telescope was also employed 
upon it in vain, and it becime a matter of 
great interest to the astronomical world to 
‘ascertain whether there was a third ring or 
not, and this question has been solved by 
the Craig telescope, the third ring, of a clear 
brilliant gray color, having been distinctly 
seen. This is owing to the great quantity 
of light which the Wandsworth telescope 
brings to the eye of the observer from this 
planet, giving a bright appearance to what, 
in an instrument of less power, would have 
been completely invisib'e. 

Some idea of its powers may be formed 
from the fact that it magnifies the light of 
the moon 40,000 times, and in coarse objects, 
like the outlines of the lunar mountains and 
the craters, the whole of these rays may be 
allowed to pass at once to the fucal point, as 
they do not in such objects confuse it in any 
appreciable degree. In the Craig telescope 
the moon is a most magnificent object, and 
perfectly colorless, enabling the beholder to 
trace the outlines of the vario:s mountain 
ranges with such vivid distinctness as to 
make us long for fine clear weather in order 
to bring the whole powers of this marvellous 
instrument to bear upon our satellite. 


Frem the New York Tribune 


THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Messina, Sicily, Aug. 23, 1852. 

Tae Noises of the festival had not ceased, 
when I closed my letter at midnight on 
Friday last. I slept soundly through the 
night, but was awakened before sunrise by 
my Sicilian landlord. “0, Excellenza! have 
you heard the Mountain? He is going to 
break out again: may the holy Santa Agatha 
protect us!’ It ie rather ill-timed on the 
part of the Mountain, was my involuntary 
fist thought, that he would choose for a new 











the only Saiut who is supposed to have ony 
power over him, It shows a disregard of 
femate influence not at al! suited to the pres 
ent duy, and [ scarcely believe that he sor. 
ously means it. Next came along the igh. 
bering famflady; ‘I don"t like his looks _ 
It was just sv the last time. Come, Exc). 
lenza, you can see him from the back ter. 
race” ‘The sun was not yet risen, butal] +). 
East was bright with his coming, and thi 
was not a cloud in the sky, All the fe. 
tures of Etna were sharply sculptured in thy 
clear air, From the topmost cone a thick 
stream of white smoke was slowly pul 
out at short intervals and rolled lazily dow; 
the eastern side. It had a heavy, lar cuit 
character, and I should have thought noth 
ing of the appearance but for the alarm of 
my hosts It was like the slow fire of Earth’ 
inceuse, burning on that grand, mountain 
altar. 

I hurried off to the Post Office, to await 
the arrival of the diligence from Palermo— 
The vffice is in the Strada Etna, the main 
street of Catania, which runs straight thi’ 
the city, from the sea to the base of the 
mountain, whose peak closes the long vista. 
The diligence was an hour later than usu:! 
and I passed the time in watching the smoke 
which continued to increase in volume, and 
was mingled from time to time with jets of 
inky blackness. The postillion said he had 
seen fires and heard loud noises during the 
night. According to his aceount, the disturb- 
ances commenced about midnight. I could 
not butenvy my friend Cesar, who wa 
probably at that moment on the sumniit 
looking down into the seething fires of the 
crater. 

At last we rolled out of Catania. Ther 
were in the diligence, besides myself, {we 
men and a woman, Sicilians of the seconda- 
ry class. The road follosved the shore, over 
rugged tracts of lava, the different epochs of 
which could be distinely traced in the char 
acter of the vegetation. The last great flow 
(of 1679) stood piled in long ridges of terr 
ble sterility, barely allowing the sloe and 
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cactus to take root in the hollows be 
tween. The older deposits were sufficiently 
decomposed to nourish the olive and vine, 
but even here the orchards were studded 
with pyramids of the harder fragments, 
which are laboriously collected by the hus- 
bindmen. In the few favered spots whicl. 


have been untouched for s0 many ages that 
a tolerable depth of soil has accumulated, the 
vegetation has all the richness and briilianey 
of tropical lands. The palm, orange pome- 
granate thrive luxuriantly, and the vines al- 


most break under their heavy clusters. The 
villages are frequent and well built, and the 
hills are studded, far and near, with the 
villas of rich proprietors, mostly buildings 
of one story, with verandahs extending 
their whole length. Looking up toward Et- 
na, whose base the road eucireles, the views 
arogloriously rich and by iitiful. On the 
other hand is the blue Mediterranean and the 
irregular outline of the shore, here and there 
sending forth promontories of lava, covled 
by the waves into the most fantastic forms: 

We had not proceedel far before a new 
sign called my attention to the mountain 
Not only was there a pereeptible jar or vi- 
bration in the earth. but a dull, groaning 
sound, like the muttering of distant thun- 
der, began to be heard. The smoke increased 
in volurne, and as we advanced further to the 
eastward, and much nearer to the great cone, 
I preceived that it consisted of two jets, is- 
sting from different mouths. A broad stream 
ef vety dense white smoke still flowed over 
the lip of the topmost crater and down the 
enste nside, As its breadth did not vary, 
and the edges were distincily defined, it 
was no doubt the sulphureous vapor rising 
from a river of moltev lava. Perhaps a 
thousand yards below, a much stronger col- 
uma of mingled biack and white smoke 
gushed up, in regular bents or pants, from a 
depression in the mountain side, between 
two small, extinct cones, All this part of 
Etna was scarred with deep chasms, and in 
the bottoms of those nearest the opening I 
could see the red gleam of fire. The air 


was perfectly still, and as yet there was no 
doad in the sky. 
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When we stopped to change horses at the 
town of Aci Reale I first felt the vivlence of 
the tremor and the awful sternness of the 
sound. The smoke by this time seemed to 
be gathering en the side toward Catania, 
and lung in dark massabout half«way down 
the mountain. Groups of the villagers were 
gathered in the streets which looked upward 
to Etna, and discussing the chances of an 
eruption, ‘Ah,’ said an old peasant, ‘the 
Mountain knows how to make himself res- 
pected. When he talks, everybody listens.’ 
The sound was the most awful that ever met 
myears. It was a hard, painful moan, now 
and then fluttering like a suppressed sob, and 
had at the same time an expression of 
threateningand of agony. It did not come 
It had no fixed location 
It was in the air, in 
the depths of the sea, in the earth under my 


from Etna alone. 
it prevaded all space. 


feet--every where, in fact; and as it continu- 
ed to increase in violence, I experienced a 
sensation of positive distress. The people 
looked anxious and alarmed, although they 
said it was a good thing for all Sicily ; that 
last year they had been in constant fear from 
earthquakes, and that an erruption invana- 
bly left the island quiet for several years — 
It is true that during the past year parts of 
Sicily and Calabria have been visited with 
severe shocks, occasioning much damage to 
property. A merchant of this city informed 
me yesterday that his whole family had slept 
for two months in the vaults of his ware- 
house, fearing that their residence might be 
shaken down in the night. 

As we rode along from Aci Reale to Ta- 
ormina, all the ratiling of the diligence over 
the rough road could net drown the awful] 
noise. There was a strong smell of sulphur 
in the air, and the thick pants of smoke 
from the lower crater continued to increase 
in strength. Thesun was fierce and hot 
and the edges of the sulphurecus clouds alone, 
with a dazzling whiteness. A mounted sol- 
dier overtook us, and rode beside the dili- 
gence talking with the postillion, He had 
been up to the mountain and was taking bis 
report to the Governor of the district. The 
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heat of the day and the continued tremor of 
the air lulled me into a sori of doze, when I 
vas suddenly aroused by a ery from the sol- 
dier and the stepping of the diligence, At 
the same time there was a terrific peal of 
sound, foliowed by a jar which must have 
shaken the whole is'and. We looked up to 
Etna, which was fortunately in full view be- 
fore us, An immense mass of snew-white 
siuoke had burst up from the erater and was 
rising perpendicularly into the air, its roun- 
ded volumes rapidly whirling one over the 
other, yet urged with such impetus that they 
only rolled outward after they had ascended 
to an immense hight. It might have been 
one minute, or five—for I was so entranced 
by this wonderful spectacle that I lost the 
sense of time—but it seemed iustantaneous, 
(so rapid and violent were the effects of the 
explosion,) when there stood in the air, 
based on the summit of the mountain, a 
mass of smoke four or five miles high, and 
shaped precisely like the Italian pine tree. 
[ContrinvEr.] 





SCHOOLS AND EDUCATION 


To the man of true thought the education- 
al institutions of this country will always 
present a theme of absurbing interest. The 
schools in which the young mind of the na- 
tion is taking upon it the type which it is 
soon to exhibit in the high places and trod- 
den ways of the land, in the mart of trade, 
the halls of State and along the thousand 
avenues of social life, cannot cease to be 
subjects of serious eontemplation. 


Of the public schools of our State perhaps 
none ever rose so rapidly to wide fame and 
popular regard as the Detroit Commercial 
College. A few years since Mr. Uriah 
Gregory, its President, came to our city sin- 
gle handed and alone, and boldly began his 
experiment, To say that it has succeeded, 
falls short of the truth. It has disarmed a 
strong prejudice, and convinced the most 
skeptical of the solid utility of such an in- 
stitution. It has demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the deeply complicited art of 





business book- -keeping, once learned only 
by long apprenticeship in the Counting. 
room, and learned but partially at that, may 
be mastered in a few weeks in all its princi. 
ples and details. Scores of young mep 
now in honorable and responsible stationg 
owe their whole training and fitness for 
those stations to the valuable instructions of 
this prosperous institution. It is making 
its mark on the growing fnture of Mich. 
gan. 


Besides the Commercial Departmens 


which continues to flourish with increasing 


sucecss under its founder and principal in- 
structor, there isan interesting literary and 
scientific school connected with the Instity- 
tion, uuder the supervision of Rev. J. M, 
Gregory, aided by J. F. Cary, A.M. This 
Department, organized under the advice of 
many leading friends of education, aims not 
to supplant or supersede other schools, bus 
to bear part and yield aid in the great work 
of educating the young men of the age, and 
to supply along felt want of this city; em- 
ploying none but teachers of tried character 
and competency, its desigu is to furnish for 
the city and vicinity, a literary institution 
ofa high grade whose standard of scholar- 
ship shall command the coufidence of ite 
patrons and reflect honor upon its pupils— 
Though recently organized, (having just 
completed its second term) its teachers siate 
that it is steadily rising to the position 
which they had determined to win fort, 
when they left other and important posts % 
assume its management—a position which 
shall gain the regards of the educated and 
the discerning, and insure to students a 
thorough and philosophical training. “Esse 
non videsse,’’ is the practical motto of their 
course of instruction which aims to make 
its trained students true scholars. Having 
ason at this institution we can speak in- 
telligently with regard to the Literary De 
partment, we believe no institution of the 
kind is more efficiently or successfully con- 
ducted. May it still flourish with all kin- 
dred institutions in our city, State and na 
tion. 








